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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Honourable Tlenry Home 
of ‘Kames, one of the Senators’ of the College of Jujflice, and one 
of ‘the Lords C ommifjioners of Jujflici rary, in Scotland: contain- 
ing Sketches of the Progrefs of Literature and general Improve- 
ment in Scotland, during the greater Part of the Lighteenth 
Century. 2 vol. 4to, Edinburgh, Creech ; Cadell and Davies, 
London. 1807. 


T has been juftly obferved, that there is no department of the 
fine arts, in which we have more confpicuoutly excelled the an- 
cients, than thofe of biographical and hiftorical compofition. 
Biography, in the hands of the ancient mafters, was extremely 
limited in its obje&t. If it comprifed an account of the tranfacétions 
of an individual, a picture e of his fentiments, and a tolerable tran- 
fcript of his charaéter, it was fuppoted lufticiently to have attained 
its objet. But the biography of modern times takes a wider 
range. In the mofi improved (pecimens of the art, a view Is 
ufuall y given of the age or nation of the perfon to be delineated ; 
its political charaéter is reprefented ; and its advancement in arts, 
in manners, and in literature. By conveying, alfo, an idea of the 
genius and talents of contempor aries, the fcenes In which the hero 
is to figure are fairly laid before us; and, in this manner, a far 
jufter eftimate is formed of his conduét, and a clearer infight is ob- 
tained into his character. Although he {till continues to be the 
Principal figure on the canvafs, he becomes grouped and 
allociated with a variety of other objects, all directly or indirectly 
NO. CVIJI, VOL. XXVII. 
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110 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


conneéted with him; and thefe, inflead of obftruGing the eencral 
efiect of the piece, tend to throw a pleafing licht, and a more dif. 
criminate {pecies of colouring, ou the whole of the biographical 
picture. 

Among the moft highly-finithed fpeciinens of this fort of im. 
proved dclineation, juttice obliges us to elafs the refpeciable work 
now before us. Lt proceeds, as we are informed by the fignature 
of the Preface, from the ciailical peu of a writer, whofe produc. 
tions we have often reviewed with pleafure, namely, the Honour. 


able Alexander Vrazer Tytler, now Lord WoopuovseLes, one of 


the Judges of the Supreime Court of Judicature in North Britain, 
Without doubt, a better fubject for the difpl: iy of the tafte as well 
as the talents of any author, could {carcely have been found, than 
tle lije of that patriotic, benevolent, and truly ingenious philofo- 
pher Lord Kames, whofe multifarious writings on law, metaphytfics, 
aud general literature, have long fince ranked him among the 
moft illufirious ornaments of the eighteenth century: lf the 
biographer, however, of this diftinguit hed individual have been for- 
tunate in a fabjeci, it inay be juttly faid, that few individuals hi 7 
been more fortunate in a bio zrapher. Lord Woodhoufelce, be- 
fide e very re quifile of tafte and le arning for fuch a tatk, appeals 
pot only to have been durnithed with very ample and authentic 
materials from the friends and rejatives of the deceated, but to have 
enjoyed the befit opportunities, from perfonal intercourtfe, and from 
confidential triend{hip, tor a knowledge of the man. 

It is jufily remarked by Lord W oodhoufelee, that the hiftory of 
every man of letters mutt, in tome fort, be the hiftory of his 
writings, 


As that of the eminent perfon,” fays he, “ whofe life is the fubject of 
the following Work, Is intimately connected wn every fpecies of improve 
ment, whether ot an intellectual or a political nature, that took place in 
Scotland during bis age, the tafk incumbent on his biographer will at once 
appear to be much more comprehentive in its plan, and various in its ob 
jects, than that which ordinarily belongs to this fpecies of writing. To 
fulfil his duty in its ampleft form and meafure, the author ought not only 
to delineate the life of an individual lawyer, philofopher, political econo 
mitt, and yey , but to exlubit ™ e moral and political character of the 
times in which he lived, and to detail the progrefs of the Literature, Arts, 
Manners, 0d General Improvement of ScoTLaNnDdD, during the greater patt 
of the eighteenth century.”—Pref. pp. 1, 2. 

In how far Lord W. has fulfilled the duties, which he conceives 
to be preleribed to Lim by the nature of his fubject, we fhall en 
deavour to make appear, by prefenting to our readers fome account 
of the life and fiudies of Lord Kames, illuftrated with fuch remark 
as feem naturally to fuggeft themlelves, and accompanied with 
fuch extracts, as may ferve to conve: y an idea of the multifarious 
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and-interefiing topics of difenfion, which the — has intro- 
duced, whether directly or incidentally, in the courte of his narra- 
tive. 

Hinry Home, fon of George Hlome of Kames, in the county 
of Berwick, Was bora at hi imes inthe year 169°; being defcend- 
ed of the Hobie family of the Earls of Home, by a younger brother, 
who was Lord Juttice Clerk of Scotland, in the reign of Charles 
Hl. The ettate of Kames, which feems never to have been exten- 
five, was greatly reduced upon the death of his father, partly by 
the mumerous tunily which the old gentleman had to rear, and 
partly by his tafte fora fiyle of living beyond his fortune; fo that 
young Ne ury, on entering upon the world, had ve ry little to tratt 
to, except the exertion of bis own talents. If the remark ‘of 
Juvenal be true, Haud facil? emerguat, quorum virlutibus ob- 


fiat, Res augufla domi; the couverte of the propofition is likewile 


founded in jutiice. Few, furely, are the men, who, in either litera- 
ture or fcience, or in any of the departinents of active life, have 
rifen to eminence, and have, atthe fame time, been diftinguiihed 
by hereditary afHuence, or even a compctent fhare of the gitls of 
lortane, 

Young Home was educated under a private tutor, from whom, 
jt appears, that he learned very little; and, although cle after- 
wards applied himfelf with afliduity to he clatlic al languages, 
like mott of his countrymen, he never attained to the rank of a pro- 
found {cholar. 


“Tt muft, indeed, be allowed,” fays our author, ‘ that a tafte for clal- 
fical learning was then at a very low ebb in Scotland. ‘The Latin Mufes, 
from the date of the Delicia Poetarum Scotorum, that is, from the days of 
Arthur Johntion (who was born in 1587, five years alter the death of 
Buchanan), feem almoft to have deferted the northern part of our iiland, 
The gradual decline of claflical learning from this period is to be account- 
ed for, chiefly from the ‘political circumftances of the country. ‘The 

gloomy, fanatical {pirit which arofe in the reign of Charles I, was hotuile to 
every eladaht accomplifhment. The feminarics of learning were filled 
with the champions of the Solemn League and Covenant, who were at much 
more pains to intiil into their pupils the anti-monarchical principles of Knox, 
Buchanan, and Melvil, and'to inculcate the independence of the kingdom 
of faints on all earthly potentates and powers, than to point their atten- 
tion to the energeuc eloquence of Cicero and Demotthenes, the fimple 
majelty of Livy, the eafe and amenity of Xenophon, the playful wit cal 
naiveté (natural graces) of Horace*, or the chaftencd elegance of Virgil. 








*# 6c . . 
‘** Natural graces” may or may not exprefs the precile meaning of 


the word naiveté: but we beg leave, as we have often done on former oc- 
Calions, utterly to reprobate the needlefs introduCtion of French words 
into our language. In every language there mult be fome words, which 
equire a circumlocution to exprefs them in another: bat we maintain, 
that there are no ideas which the powers of the Englith language 
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The manners of the Scots (Scotch) underwent not the fame change at the 
reftoration, as thofe of their fouthern neighbours. ‘The fpirit of the times 
was, if poflible, more fanatical in the reign ct Charles IT, than in that of his 
father; and the diforderly fate of the country, from the rebellion of the 
Covenanters, was fill further increafed by the civil commuotions confe. 
quent on the revolution. In the fucceeding age, which faw the Union o 
the two Kingdoms, a new fpirit arofe in Scotland, which, however favour. 
able, in the common acceptation of the term, had no tendency to promote 
the tafie for ancient leafning, or claflical ttudies. ‘The participation, to 
which Scotland was now admitted, in the commerce of England with fo. 
reign ftates, and the free interchange of the manufaCures of the two coun. 
tries, excited a wonderlul ardour for every fpecies of commercial occupa. 
tion, The Scottith, gentry, forgetting that pride of family, which had 
hitherto been their characte riftic, and which, asin ancient Rome, interpofed 
an impafiable barricr between the higher and lower clafles of the commu: 
nity, inftead of bettowing on their fons a learned education, which was for- 
merly the honourable badge of their condition, now threw them into 
(contigned them to) the fhop. or the counting-houfe, with no other prepara 
tory accomplhithment, than what was merely neceflary for the function ofa 
clerk, or a book-keeper.  Clailical learning was, therefore, confined to the 
few, who were deftined for the jearned proteflions ; of which (whom) the 
number became daily the more limited, as new, and eafier, and thorter 
paths were opened to wealth and ambition,”—Vol. I, p. 5, 6-8. 
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About the year 1712, Mr. Home was bound apprentice toa 
“writer to the fignet,” which, in a great meafure, correfponds 
with our folicitor at law, or attorney of the firlt clafs; a fituation, 
which, we undertiand, is held in the highett confideration in Scot- 
land :—But, being accidentally diverted from purfuing this depart 
ment, he refolve d to follow that of a barrifter or advocate before 
the Supreme Court of the kingdom. It was at this period, thai 
the furprifing ardour of mind for which he was diftinguifhed  be- 

an firft to difplay itfelf, by unwearied diligence, in repairing the 
feted ts of his domettic educ ‘ration. He firft made himfelf matter 
of Greek and Latin; and to thofe languages he added French, 
Italian, Mathematics, Natural Philofophy, Logic, Ethies, and 
Metaphyties. For the fiudy of the Roman law, he did not refort, 
as was at that time the fafhion, to any of the foreign univerfities, 
but relied folely on private fiudy. So true is the remark, “ that 
thofe whom nature has defiined to be the teachers of mankind, 
have not ulually been the moti willing pupils. They receive with 
fufpicion every thing that is announced in the fhape of a dogma; 
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are not fufficiently adequate to exprefs. Let the French borrow from us, 
who have copioutnefs and energy to {pare to them: but we fhould difdain 
to borrow from an inferior tongue. — It is, the ‘refore, a fubject of regret to 
fee this mott puerile and degrading pradtice fanétioned, in the pre fent day, 
by fuch fcholars as Lord Woodhoutelee ; ; and, we truft, he will correét this, 
and fome other exawples of it, in a fubfequent edition. —Rev : 
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they have always a ftronger propenfity to ferutinize and impugn, 
than to fubferibe to the doétrines of a preceptor ; and every tatk 
js either fubimitted to with reluctance, on indignant! refitted, as 
fettering the tree progrets of the underttandine. tn the character 
of Mr. Home this was a predommant feature. He may be truly 
faidto have been his own inftructor inall his mental acquififions; aud 
his common mode of {tudy was, not fo much to read what had been 
written or taught upon a fubject, as to exercite bis mind in earnett 
and patient invefiigation; Wacing known or acknowledged facts to 
principles, and thence alcending to general laws.” 

Jtishere worthy of remark, that,as the jurifprudence of Scotland is 
more clofely modelled, than that of our own country, after the Ro- 
man law, fo fome of the practices of the ancient forum, in the 
education of the orator or advocate, have defcended, together with 
it, to modern times, of which a remarkable example. tubtitted in 
the younger days of Mr. Home. In the period in queftion, it was 
cufiomary in Scotland, as in the time of Cicero, tor the young 
ftudent of tne law to attach himfelf to fome one of the able(t and 
mott celebrated advocates at the bar, to whote familiarity be was 
admitted, whofe opinions he heard, and whofe character he ufually 
adopted as the model of his own. Thus we find, that Cicero was 
placed under the care of Mucius Scvvola, and that Mr. Home, in 
afimilar manner, ftudied under Mr, Patrick Grant, an eminent 
counfel of the laft age, and afterwards Lord Elchies. 

About this time, Mr. Home began clotely to apply himfelf to 
melaphy tical invefiigation, in which he ever after greatiy delighted. 
About this time, too, he commenced an intimacy with the cele- 
brated David Hume, whom Lord W. terms “ his namefake,” from 
the practice, as he tells us, of the two names being provuounced’ in 
a fimilar manner in Scotland. He’ correfponded, alto, on meta- 
phytical topics, with Mr. Andrew Baxter, author of “ An Tnquiry 
into the Nature of the Human Soul,” and with the well known 
Dr. Samuel Clarke. 

Our biographer having brought the hiftory of Mr. Home to the 
time when he “ put on the gown,” that is, when he commenced 
barrifter, in January 1724, prefents us with avery pleating view 
of the principal Judges in Scotland at that period, and likewife of 
the foremoft counfel at the bar. Among the former, we find Sir 
Hew Dalrymple, the Lord Prefident, and Lords Fountainhall and 
Newhall ; among the latter, Forbes of Culloden, Dundas of Arnif- 
ton, Dalrymple of Drummore, Ferguilon of Kilkerran, Aretkine of 
Tinwald, Grant of Elchies, &c.; all of whom were afterwards 
Tailed to a feat upon the bench, and two of them to the rank of 
Prefident of the court. This part of the work, which is executed 
with great judgment, and, we doubt not, with equal impartiality, 
muft prove gratifying to thofe who are converfant with Scottifh 
biography, and, in particular, to the gentlemen of the law north of 
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the Tweed. The portraits are delineated in the author’s beft man. 
ner, and clearly thew, both the diligence with which he has ftudied 
a kindred delineation of Cicero’s, the tract De Claris Oraloribus, 
and the talte with which he has drawn atter that charming 
compofition. Ifthe brilliant ftate of the bar at this period was 
calculated to excite the higheft emulation in a youthfal mind, 

muft acknowledge, that unufual talents were alto re quifite to e ae 


where excellence was fo univerfal, and fo contyneuoatly ditplayed, 


The firft thing that brought Mr, — into nolic as a barrifter, 


was his earhett law work, * re ‘mar! > Deeihons of the Court of 


Seflion, from 1716 to 1728,’ pablithed in Edinburgh in the latter 
of thofe years. His manner of pleading, us Lord W. latorms vs 


1S, 
was er perfpicuous and acute, than eloquent and impreflive. 

ee . in excellence lay in the faculty, which he poffeffed above all 
his Ci Furies, })" rhaps above cull th il had FOC before him, ot ftrik- 
Ing out hghts upon (Gin) the moft abtirufe and intricate doctrines of 


the law, of fubjeeting to a tiiét terutiny thofe rules and maxims, vener- 
able only trom inveterate ufage, and having no claim) to refpect on any 
folid ground of reaton; a faculty, by which he frequently prevaiied, in 
fpite of that prejudice, in’ general falut: ary, which leads us to refift al 
Innovations, and in oppefition to a long train ot precedents, which ofien 
makes the law, to bring about an entire change of opinion, and to eftablith 


a new practice, more confonant to rational principles.” —Vol. I, Ie 46. 


In 1752, Mr. Home publithed a volume, ‘entitled, “ Eifavs on 
feveral Subjects in Law ;” containing a detailed argument on 
various Important ca les, that had fallen under his own obfervAtion, 
in the courte of lis practice. On this work, which greativ in- 

ated his reputation, Lord W. beftows a luminous anatyfis, fet- 
ting forth its merit and its defeets with equal candour. ) 

The focial temper, and literary attainments of Mr. Tome, 
could not fail to conneét him a“ every thing that was clatheal 
and elegant in his native « ‘country 3 acco rdingly, | we fit ne, that fome 
of the greate ft wits and | silofophers rs of that day were among the 
number of his friends: Colonel Forrefter (known by the name of 
Beau Porrefier’), Mr. Hamilton the Poet, the Earl of Findlater, 
Lord Binning, Mr. Ofwald, and David Hume. In delineating th 
fiate of learning, and the charaéiers of learned men in Scotland at 
this period, Lord W, is truly mm fis element: in faét, the picture 
forms one of the moft delightful parts of the work ; and fuch as we 
will venture to fay mutt be peruled with interefi, whether fouth or 
north of the Tweed. If we now con template the city of Edin- 
burgh, or any other great town in the United Kingdom, we fliall 
probably fee the fame monotonous fivle of — and manner 
pretty vniverfaliy prevailing 5 an epitome or a copy of thofe of our 
own velt and overgrown metropolis. But, We the middie of 
the lafi century, the cale appears to have been contiderably differ, 
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ent, at leaft in the northern part of this ifland. The peculiar 
characterjitics of ihe Scottifh nation had not then, as uow, merg- 
ed into the great mats of the Britifh community ; and its itera- 
ture, not lefts than its manners, {till retained fomewhat of an ori 
g' inal calt, of which the effeéts might be difcerned on the polifhed 
circles of the capital.  [Lis, 
back our view to the manners and uflages of fuch a pe: lod, etpe- 
cially when they happen to be conneétcd with men whofe names 
have illuftrated the age in which they fourithed, 


th« — fore, Cu rious “ Ly » ab! e to throw 


There was a time,” favs Lord W., “ when, as we of the prefent age 


have heard from our fathers) the fathionable circles in the Scotulh metio- 
polis were adorned by a clafs of men, now unknown, and utterly extiuict 5 
or whom, if their fucceffors in the world of fafhion have ever heard of, 
they fecm, at leaft, to have no defire to revive (reltore), or ambition to 
emulate; men, who, under the diftinguifhed title of Beaur, or fine gentle- 
men, united an extenfive knowledge of literature, and a cultivated tale, 
to the utmolt elezance of manners, of drets, and of accomplihments 


men, whole title to be leaders of “oie mode was founded in an acknowe 


ledged fuperiority, both in exterior graces and in) mental endowteeils, 
Such men were Colonel FoRRESTE R, author of a valuable little tract, 
entitled * The Polite Philofopher,’ and of whom Dr. Samuel Johnion em- 
phatically faid, 
He was himfelf The Great Polite he drew 

Lord BINNING, who wrote fome of the moft tender and elegant of the 
Seettith fo NGS ; ; Hamirtron of Bangour, whofe political merits have de- 
fervedly ; afl yned him a place among the Brituih clatiics; and the Club of 
Wits, who 1 equented Ba/jour’s Cottee-boufe (the mimature of Will's or 
Button’s), in the earlier part of the eighteeath century, ‘Toefe were the 
favourite companions of Mr. Tlome; and with fome of them, as ay 
from his correfpondence yet preferved, he féems to have maintained the 
ftricteft friendfliip, and to bave indulged in the mott latimate communica- 
tion of fentiments and opinions.”—Vol, 1, p. 58-01. 


rye*r 


This account of the Beaux, or fne centlemen of Ed nburzh, we 
would carne ily recommend to the attention of thole who now 
alpire to that proud difiinction: to the Bond Street louneers 
among ourfelves; or, if we were acquarmted with tue name af 
any fireet of corr {ponding celebrity in@the Scoruth metropolis, 
we would ¢ conjure the fuecellors of the Porrefters, (he Piadsaters, 
and the Hamuiltons, while they frequent it, fo a uioment to re- 
flect (if they Cath re tle ctabath) on treunte Ives, a id oo their pie- 
dece {iors ! 

\mone the feveral leading charaéters of the times, here fketeh- 
ed by Lord W., we find the towowing merited and *® propriate 
hotice of Hamilton the poet. 


‘ With the elegant and accomplifhed Wrtrram THlamitrown of Bin- 
geur, whole amiable manners were long remembercd, with the tenderett 
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recollection, by all who knew him, Mr. Home lived in the clofeft habits 
of triendfhip. ‘Ihe writer of thete Memoirs has heard him dwell with de 
light on the fcenes of their youthtal davs ; and he has to regret, that 
many an anecdote, to which he Jifiened with pleature, was not Committed 
to a better record than a treacherous memory.  Tlamilton’s mind is pie. 
tured in bis verfes. ‘They are the eafy and carelefs eflutions of an elegant 
fancy, and a chaftened tafte; and the fentiments they convey are the ge- 
nuine feelings of a tender and fuiceptible heart, which perpetually owned 
the dominion of fome favourite miltrefs, but whofe paflion generally eva- 
porated in fong, and made no ferious or permanent imprefhon. — His 
poems had an additional charm to his cotemporaries, from being com- 
monly addreifed to his particular friends of cither fex, by name. ‘Thore 
are few minds infenfible to the foothing tattery of a poet’s record. | 
quettion whether his friend Home was ever more highly gratified by- the 
applaufe he gained for his talents, on the fuccels of a legal argument, than 
by the elegant lines, addrefied by Hamilton, Zo H. 11. in the Agembly. 

“ When crown’d with radiant charms divine, 

Unnumber'd beauties round thee thine ; 

When Erfkine leads her happy man, 

And Jobniton thakes the fluttering fan; 

When beauteous Pringle fhines contett, 

And gently heaves her {welling breatt, 

Her raptur'd partner, fill at gaze, 

Purfuing through each winding maze ; 

Sav, Harry, cantt thou keep fecure 

Thy heart irom conquering beauty’s power.” —&c. 

Vol. I, pp. 64, 65. 
In 1741, Mr. Home married Mits Drummond, daughter to 

James Drummond, Etq. of Blair, in the county of Perth, a very 
fenfible and amiable woman; from which period he divided bis 
time, between an extenfive practice at the bar, and the improve- 
ment ot his eftate. fn the fame year he publithed, in 2 vols, fo- 
lio, ** Decifions of the Court of Setiion, from its Lnf{titation to the 
wrefent Time, abridged and digetied in the Form of a Dictionary.” 
Phis, we underttand, is confidered as a work of the higheft utility 
to the profefliou of the law in Scotland; both from the philofo- 
phic {pirit infufed into it by the author, and from its having fup- 
plied an important defideratum in the juridical compilations of the 
filter kingdom. ‘Two yolumes more have been fince added to the 
work, by Lord Woodhoufelee himfelf. During the fufpentfion of 
the fitfings of the Court of Seflion in 1745 and 1746, oceafioned 
by the rebellion, Mr. Home turned his attention to various re- 
fearches connected with the hiftory, the laws, and the ancient 
ufages of his country; and the refult was, in 1747, a Treatife un- 
der the title of “ Effays on feveral Subjects concerning Britifh An- 
tiquities ;” 1, On the Introduction of the Feudal Law ; 2. On the 
Conftitution of Parliament; 3. On Honours and Dignity; 4. On 
Succetlion or Defcent; and, 5. An Appendix, on Hereditary Suc- 
cetlion, and the Iudefeafible Rights of Kings, In 1751, ‘he pub- 
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lihed “ Effays on the Principles of Morality and Natural Religion,” 

in oppofition to the feeptical doctrines of his frie ae Devic Hume, 

as exhibited by the latter, firft, in his ‘Proatet t Human een 
and afterwards, more at large, in his Plilofophieal Eitays. Of 
this ingenious work of Mr. tfome’s Lord W. thus ipeaks : 


Amidtt all the preflure of his profeflional employments, when now at 
the Tae of the bar, he fill found leifure tor thofe metaphytical {pecula- 
tions to which his mind was peculiarly turned. In the attentive examina- 


tion which his regard tor their author led him to beliow on the writines of 


David Hume, he perceived a train of conclufions, drawn by that acute 
metapbyfician, which deeply affected the great interefis of fociety, and 
feemed to thake the foundation of the moral agency of man, and confe- 
quently both of his right conduct in the prefent life, and of his beil- 
grounded hopes of futurity. We fee, froma pallage im the foregoing core 
relpondence, that he had endeavoured to difluade his frend trom publiih- 
ing thofe § Philofophical Etiays,’ in which the principal doctrines of the 
‘'Treatife on Tluman N. ure’ are clothed in a more ornamental drefs, 
aud their pe rufal thus rendered more likely to be ene ily ext nuded; and, 
as his endeavours had been unfuccetstul tor the tupprethon of thole opt- 
nions, it now became bis earnelt concern to counteract theie pernicious 
influence, by expofing the error and fophiftry of the reafonings oa which 
they are founded. ‘This feems to have been the main fcope and purpote of 
the work, which he publifhed in 1751, entitled * Eilays on the Principles 
of Morality and Natural Religion.’ 

© The object of this work, though in the form of deta¢hed difquifitions, 
has futlicient unity ot delign, is to prove that the great laws of moraliiy, 
which influence the conduct of man as a focal being, have their founda 
tion in the human confiitution, and are as certain and immutable as thofe 
phy tical laws which fr vulate the whole l\ fiem of human nature: hence he 


argues, that, asa juft furvey of the natural world, and an examination of 


the moral confiiiuuion of man, furnith ake the molt pregnant and cone 
vincing evidence of order, harmony, and bye AULV, which evince the utmot 
fall, combined with the moft benevolent detign, we are thus tIrrefiftibly 


led to the perception of a First Cause, unbounded in power, intel lig, 


cence, and goodnels. Mr. Tlome had treated at conliderable le ‘ngth, in 
thefe Edlays, the queftion of free will; and, aware ot the infuper able dif- 
ficulty which attends the unquali ified adherence -to either of the oppofite 
opinions of liberty and (or) necefity, had propofed a fort of conciliatory 
medicine, which, he conceived, to (would) furnith a folution of the con- 
tradictory phenomena. ‘That is, that, according to the truth of things, 
the moral world and the phyfical are both regulated by fixed laws ; and, 
as man a¢ts from motives, over which he has no controul, he is, in the 
tiricteft fenfe, impelled by an unalterable neceflity. Yet this law of his 
conduét being concealed from him, he acts with the conviction of being a 
free agent ; and as his whole conduét is regulated by thts conviétion, he i is 
thus equally capable of virtue and vice, and is equally an accountable 
being, as if his will were truly free.”—Vol. 1, pp. 139, 138, 139. 


Thefe whimfical, though ingenious, opinions, we muft acknow- 
ledge, contain a mixture of truth and error, not much calculated 
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to fet at refi the controverfy of free-will. They not only fuppofe 
a fcheme unworthy of the Di vine Be ne, bat th v never could acs 
complith the pur HeoL the aut! it Wat lel, fi bute ly, be ne on{itt- 
ent with the jutiiee ef God to hold his creatures accountable, when 
they merely beeved themfelves voluntary agents, and, im reaiity, 
were under the controul of laws which they r id no power to coun. 
teract. The Pitays, therefore, did not fail to yvpole Mr. Homme 


to hoftile attacks trom various writers. The fanatical, or, as they 


' » ‘ ’ ge ! wy? 9 } . : ! ‘ 

chofe to fiyle themfelves, the High-church party an Scotiand, 
= % : - Pe ee on a *‘i 

either from a willful or a real mifunderttancing of the {cope of the 


book, branded the author as an inuidel, and ilocrally endeavour. 
ed to draw down upou bin a weight of eccletiatiical cenfure. But, 
What is much more important in the prefent day, the tubjeét en- 
gaged him ta an iotereftiug correfpoudence with his two triends, 
David Hume, and his retpectable antagonni Dr. Reid, the former 
of whom Mr. tlome ttroduced to the ¢ acqual intance of Bithop 
Butler. The reader. will find fome excellent met: ‘phythe ‘al letters 
from both of thofe celebrated men, but particularly from Dr. 
Reid, preferved tu thefe Memoirs, 

We now come to a memorable period in the life of Mr. Home, 


namely, that in which he was — tothe rank of one of 


Judges ot the Su; preme Courtin Scotland, by the fiy le and title of 


¢ Lord Kames.” That event took place in Pel bruary 1752, to the 
great joy of his friends, and the general fatistaction of the publie, 


who placed the firmeti reliance on his integrity, not leds than his 
talents. 


The fate of the Bench,” fays Lord W., “ during the greater part of 
the time im which he occupied a feat in the Court of Seffion, was favour- 
able to the exertion of fuperior abilities, Tt was no ordinary mental ene rgy 
that could diflincruth #fel, in the dary comparifon with fuch men as 
Pringle of Alemoor, Fergutlon of Pitfour, Sir ‘Thomas Millar of Glenlee, 
Lockart of Covingeton, cal en ot Braxfield, and the vounger Prefident 

y, the greatet 
weight with the Court, on all quettions ¢ f recondite it vif} rudence; and oan 
thefe he wilh narly excrted all the powers © this mind, Vol. he p- 150. 

The following defence of Lord Kames, againtt thofe who fup- 
poled him rather too fond of trenching on eftablithed opinions, 
and the line, which is motlt judicioutly drawn by Lord Ws be- 
tween the progre fs of ul jud meftoration and the wanton defire of 
change in human intiitutions, ave entitled to the highelt praite. 


* Tle had a jutt regard for the laws of bis country, which, in as much 
and rational pr neiples, it. was bis earneft 
e, and to ttrengthen, by a reverential adher- 
ance to their enactments: as being lully aware that the certainty of the 
lawisthe bett fecuriuy againtt private oppreflion and pubhe diforder, But 
he wilely ditinguilbed Leiween the certamty of (the) law (as meaning the 


as they are founded on found 
endeavour to preferve inviolat 
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recifion of its precepts, and (the) firitnefS of its execution), and its 
immutability ; or the refiftance to (of) that gradual improvement which it 
js fitted to receive, ke every other fcience, from) time and enlightened 
experience. More profoundly conv rfant than moft men in the ference of 
g neral jurifprudence, he was fenfible that the eg of Scotland was, in 
many of its branches, in a ftate of great impert Gion: that fome of its 
dofrines were uth rly anomalous, and irreconcilable to. p rinciple ; and 
that others, which originally had their founda ont tn expediency, were, mn 
the lapfe of time, which alters beth the nolitic al relations and the habits 
of mankind, become, trom that change of circumflances, both inexpedi- 
entand contrary to maternal juftice, Of thefe the rigorous obfervance, 
from a blind veneration of ancient praQice, appeared, to Lord Kames, to 
be a foolith and blamable faenfice of reafon to prejudice. Law he confi- 
dered only as the minifter of juflice, and entitled to regard no otherwile 
than as fubfervient to that ereat ery Where, therefore, in the applica 
tion of the law to any particulay cafe, it is found that, by a rigid obferv- 
ance of the /eféfer, we violate the spirit, and do iiquity inftead of jultice ; 
thefe he juftly regarded tas the bounden duty of acourt, poteffing the 
power Of atiemperas has by (with) equity, to take the care out of the 
fing letter; proceeding on this wife prinemple, that that law mutt be maps 
plicable which, in any inftanece, would fanctily the commniflion ot injuitice, 
Law, which dias for its ' rovince the regulatt my ao human fociety, muft ac- 
commodate itfelf to the varving condition of that fociety which it governs ; 
itis, therefore, from its very nature mutable, and fulceptible of perpe- 
tial +9 seyret Hut putlice, which is the obje&t of law, 1s fixed, im- 
mutable, and certain: the one imperfect, as the invention of man; the 
other perfedt, as the ordinance and attribute of his Maker. A good 
Judge, like an able milot, will ufe the former as his compafs; but aware 
of its error, and occational variation, be will look to the latter as his po- 


lar flar.”°-—P. 155-157. 


Thefe fentiments are admirable, and do equal honour to the 
author himfelf as a. he diffiaguithed perfon to 
vhom they are applied. We were alfo mue “ pleafed with the 
account here introduced by Lord W. of the progrets of literary 
tafle, and the inttitution of liter: rv focictics, among his country- 
nen, in the middle of the laft century, and with the interefiing 
fketches which he gives of the moti diflinzuithed writers of this 
period; of David Lume, Robertfon, Blackwell, Adam Simnith, 
Watfon, Blair, Fer; guflon, John Home, ‘Tviler, Wilkie, Hailes, 
Monboddo, Dalrymple , and Millar. OF the two celebrated au- 
thors firfi mentioned he thus writes : 


udge, and to t 


se 


The writi nas of » Avid Ilumeand Dr. Ronentrsow form a remark- 
able era in hit fory of Scottifh literature; and the former of thefe, 
Which were the earlier of the two, are the firt producuions from the pen 
ofa Scotchman which merit encomium, in point of Englith ftyle. It is 
hot, however, in the firit pablications of Mr. Liume that we are tolook 
lor thofe beauties of compofition, which we admire in bis later and more 
elaborate works. . The ‘ Treatife of Human Nature,’ printed in 1739, bas 
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no pretence (pretenfions) to elegance of ftyle; and the ‘ Eflays, Moral, 
Political, and Literary,’ exhibit in their earlieft drets, as publithed iy 
1742, frequent inaccuracies of language, violations of the Englif idiom, 
and colloquial vulgaritms, which, though much amended, are not wholly 
removed in the later editions. It is, therefore, in his * Hiftory of Eng. 
land,’ and principally in thofe parts of it which were latt compofed, that 
we mutt look for that ftyle, of which the merit is univerifally contetied, 


Fafy and nataral, as it appears to be, it was the cultivated fruit of long 


practice, and a fedulous attention to the models which he elteemed the 
beft. 

‘* His friendly rival Dr. Robertfon, who has contefted with him the 
palm of hiftorical compofition, is likewife a great matter in point of fiyle; 
but his manner, which has its appropriate merits in a very high degree, is 
effentially different from that of Mr, Hume. It is of a graver and more 
dignified caft, more removed from oral difcourfe, more pure, more pos 


lithed, and more ornate; but, on all thefe accounts, lefs natural, and,’ 


on the whole, lefs engaging, than that of his competitor, 

Thefe characteritnhe dittinctions of manner in the two Scottifh hiftori- 
ans arole from a difference of talie, and a conleguent {election of different 
models of imitation, among preceding writers, Tlume was an admirer of 
fiuplicity and cafe of compoution; and he appears to have beftowed his 
attention chiefly on the writers in whom thofe qualities are moti contpi- 
cuous. He was partial to the French belles-lettres writers, and admired 
particularly the ealy and familiar ftyle of their moralitis and critics, as 
Montagne, Charron, Rocbefoucault, Bouhours, and Fontenelle ; and his 
ftudy of thefe (thofe) authors, as well as his long refidence in France, not 


only contributed to the formation of his fiyle and manner of compolition, | 


but have given to his writings even a tin@ture of the French idiom. — In his 
‘ fay on Simplicity and Refinement,’ he acknowledges his own particu- 
lar tafte in the following oblervation, which he* gives as one of the rules 
for attaining to good compoltition, ‘I thall deliver it,’ fays he, ¢ as a third 
obfervation, That we ought to be more upon our guard againft the excels 
of refinement than that of fimplicity; and that, becaufe the former excels 
is both Jefs beautiful and more dangerous than the latter.” Among the 


MEng ih authors, Addifon was the writer he motft admired tor his ity le: - and 


he feems to have tormed his own chiefly on that model, and on (that of) 
the writers whole characterftics were (are) eafe and familiarity, rather 
than elevation, or even correctne!s, as Shaftefbury and Temple. Robert- 
fon feems to have had a greater relifh for refinement, and to have fought 
to attain a certain gravity and pomp of expreflion, as conceiving it (them) 
more conionant to ‘the dignity of hiftorical compofition, The fiyle of 
both writers is equally the refult of art and dtudy, but the labour ot the 
one is better concealed than that of the other, and the former has chofen 
the more pleating models, Bolwell has ranked Dr. Robertfon as the fir 





® We are furprifed that a fcholar lke Lord W. thould sive this critical 
obfervation to Mr. Hume, and not take notice that he has borrowed it, 
almoft verbatim, from Quintilian. The claffical reader will find the paf- 
fage in Juft. Orator., 1}. ii, 5, beginning, Dua autem genera maxime Cae 
senda pueris puto, &c.; and it is altogether excellent—Rev. 
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and beft of the imitators of Johnfon; and perhaps rightly; for he is an 
imitator of all that is moft excellent in the ttyle of bis model, without any 
of his defedts*.”"—Vol. 1, p. 170-173. 


There is, at page 194 of the faine voluine, an anecdote of the 
celebrated Adam Smith, which is fo amuting in ittell, and fo cha- 
racterifiic of that fingular man, as we once knew him, that we 
cannot help extracting it for the entertainment of our readers. 


« Mr. Smith filled the chair of Profeffor of Moral Philofophy at Glaf- 
cow for twelve years, with great reputation, when he was induced to quit 
that eftablithment at the earnett requett of Mr, Charles ‘Townfhend, who 
was defirous he fhould undertake the oflice of travelling tutor to Henry 
Duke of Buccleuch, ‘ The liberal terms,’ fays Mr. Stewart, his bwogra- 
pher, ‘in which the propofal was made to him, added to the ttrong de- 
fire he had felt of viliting the Continent of Furope, induced him to relign 
his office at Glafyow.’ His elegant biographer was probably unacquaint- 
ed with the anecdote attending this refignation, which is of a nature fo 
truly charatteriftic of the eminent perfon to whom it relates, that I am 
glad to feize the flighteft pretence for inferting it. When Mr. Smith un- 
dertook the charge of accompanying the Duke of Buccleuch to the Con- 
tinent, it became necefiary for him to refign his Proteflurihip in the Col- 
lege of Glatyow in the middle of his annual courfe of le¢tures. He pro- 
cured a literary friend, in whofe talents he had pertect confidence, to finith 
the courfe; and furnifhed him, for that purpole, with the notes trom 
which he had been in ule to deliver his prelections; thus providing as well 
as he could, that his pupils might fuffer no difadvantage liom the change. 
But, full fearing that there was fome injuftice done to thofe young men 
who had paid the ufual fees, on the faith of having a complete courfe of 
his leftures, he refolved to fet his confcience at cafe upon that fcore, 
After concluding his laft leéture, and publicly announcing trom the chair, 
that he was now taking a final leave of his auditors, acquainting them at 
the fame time with the arrangement he had made to the belt of his power 
for their benefit, he drew from bis pocket the feveral fees of the tludents, 
wrapped up in feparateypaper parcels (parcels in paper), and, calling up 
(beginning to cail up) each man by his name, he delivered to the firlt who 
was called the money into his hi ud. The young man peremptoril y refuf- 
ed to accept it ; declaring that the inftruction and pleafure he had already 
received was much more than he either had repaid (paid), or ever could 
compenfate: anda general cry was heard, trom every one in the room, to 
the fame effect. But Mr. Smith was not to be bent (diverted) from his 
purpofe. After warmly expreffing his feelings of gratitude, and the flrong 
lente he had of the regard thewn him by his young friends, he told them 
(that), this was a matter betwixt him and his own mind, and that he 
could not reft fatisfied, unleis he performed what he deemed right and pro- 
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‘© * Sce fome excellent remarks on the different fiyles of TIume, Ro- 
bertfon, and Gibbon, in a late elegant and learned work, which contains 
& great ftore of claflical knowledge and juli criticifm; the Tranflation of 
The Works of Salluf, by Henry Steuart, Liq. of Allanton,” 
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tlemen, you thall not !’—And, feizing by the coat tLe young man why 
fiood next bim, he thruit the n ney into his pocket, and then p thec hig 
from bim. ‘Dhe reit faw that) it was Im Vain to Conteh’ the maticr, ; 


were obliged ti let him tuke Dis Ow wav.—lIt hs Tir 4 alwavs that th - fe 
culetive doctrines of the philef ypher thus 40 fluence his conduct and prae 
tice.” 


One of the moft remarkable, as We I] honourable, features I 
Lord Kames’s character, was the patriotic ardour and indefatige 
ble‘dilitence with which he e sasered intoevery fcheme for the na- 
tioual Improvement, In 1755, be was apport d a Member of 
the Board of Truftees for the Encouragement of the Fith« ries, 
Arts, and Manufactures of Scotland. In the fame year, he wa 


- : eit 6 ae de . at 
chofen oné of the Comr::Moners for the Nanaccment of the 
£ ftates foriested and anucxed to the Crown, in couregucnce O4 
the rebelli u, of which the rents were detuned to improve the 


Highlands aud Iilauds of Scutiand. In the midit of a variety of 
lite; rary and pro! feilional occupations, he ftiill found time to dire 
the chicl CUUCCT Us ol VU Of LEIGLe bourds. 


The important branches of national indufiry which they patronized 
had conflantly occupied a laige fare of bis attention, as is evident trom 
bis writings on a great varicty of fubjects of Dusniea economy. It was, 
therefore, cqually for the public advantage, and gratifying to his own 
feelings, that Le was now enabled to take an. aétive part in reducing & 
practice Indhy lavourile ik pics of his fpeculations, Amiditt his privatq 
corelponcence, Lheie are many letters which turnith prools that his at 
tention was alternately directed to almoft every branch of agriculture and 
manufactures which could be beneficially adopted in Scotland ; the prae 
tice of new modes and the introdudtion of new implements of hutbandry; 
the ecOnumizing ul javcouUr, beth of men and cattle ° the inclofure and cul- 
ture of waltes and moors; the rearing of foreft timber; the diaining and 
cultisation of muts lands; the raifing and {pinging yot flax; the growth 
wud tluzing of winter fudder for catile; the impFoveme nt ol she breed of 
theep; and the introduction of the manufacture of coarfe woollen fiufis. 
In the promotion ol thefe molt ufeful purpoles, his perfeve erance was fu 
pe rior to every obftruction arifing from prejudices or indolence. His em 
deavours were ably and jucicioully directed; and, as his example tendet 
powertully to excite the emulation of others, fo be may be pipe to have 
hindled the {pint of improvement in Sco tland, and to have fignal ly contr 
buted, beyond any other individual of his time, tuwards all that advance 


ment in national profperity, Which his country manifelted during the 
Jafi bali century.” * ol. 1, pp. 205, 206. 


In 1757, Lord Kames gave to the world another production of 
his pen, namely, “* The Statute Law of Scotland abridged, with 
Hifiorical Notes,” an important work, of which the object is, W 
arrange aud methodize, under diftinét heads, the whole body of 
dhe Scollul) flatutes: aud foon after he publi thed his “ Abiidg- 
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ment of the Statute Law, ” his “ Hiftorical Law Tracts,” 
# Principles of Equity.” On the fubject of thefe utefal treatfes 
he entered into a tenaniont dence w ith the Lord Chanceilor Hard- 
wicke, who not only approved warmly of the deticn, but gave 
him fume valuable hints for the execution of the two art and the 
lait mentioned works. The reader will find, in this place, fome 
valuable letters on the topics in queftion from that greai and ac- 
complifhed lawyer ; alfo a very able vindication, by Lord W., of 
the opinions of Lord Kames, as tet forth in his “ Principles of 
Equity,” as gaint fi the att icks of Sir Wiltiam Bilackftone, the learn- 
ed author of the Commentaries, in whitch the latter feems not to 
have difplayed his ufual caudour and confitiency. 

We could uot, we imagine, did our limits permit, give a more 
firiking example of the fpirit of liberal and culightened policy by 
which ail the £ peculatious of Lord Kames were guided, than his 
efforts to contibee his couatryimen of the defiruGave nature of the 
Scottith entails, by which, as it t appears . bo creat prom tion of the 
landed property of the kingdom ts loclred Lup iM perpe turty from 
commerce, and, in fome iort, from the ule of the proprietors 
themfelves: butwwe muii refer the reader to the work itfelf. OF 
thisenormous evil, the Scotti law of entails, fu abhorrent to all 
our votions of an enlight ned jurifprudence, we thall venture to 
predict, that, if not previoutly cured by the good fenle of the na- 
tion and the interference of Parliament, it will, before many 
years, attain a height, at which it umuit very effectually cure itfelf. 

Here the narrow limits of our journal for the p refent admonith 
usto paufe. Like travellers, who, with weary feet, are doomed 
to traverfe the rugged heath or barren detert, and by chance are 
led to fome verdant {pot where they can, fora while, inhale the 
fragrance of the adow, or repote in the cooluets of the thade : 
—fo we, ill-fated Reviewers! after long wading through heaps of 
fuch jejune or fuch pernicious trafh as the prels daily fends forth ; 
When, perchance, we meet with a work fy meritorious as the a8 
fent, find it extremely natural to linger a little in the perufal ; 
fwell our pages with more copious e straci ; than we in general ad. 
mit from common produdtions _} detirous to iuipart to our re ade ‘Ts 
fome portion of that pleafure aud inftruction which we ourfelves 
have derived from it. Itis with unaflected fee lings of this fort that 
we have examined the contents of Lord Woodhoufelee’s interett- 
ing volumes; and we beg leave to recommend them to the atteu- 
tion of our readers of eve ry clafs who del Jtcht in inflru¢tive bio- 
graphy, in literary a: necdote, and in jult and ingenious criticifm. 

While, however, we thus commend with: freedom, it is by no 
Means our intentio m to palliate or lo conceal the delects of the 
work, whether as to the plan or the execution: but thefe, toge- 
ther with the confideration of much interelting matter yet to be 
hoticed, we are conitrained to defer to another Number. ‘The cor- 
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rections which we have “euiforily made, within parenthefes, on 
the fyle, in the courfe of the foregoing extracis, will evince oy 
attention to that fubject, ou which we meau to {peak more a 
large in our future ftrictures. A work like the prefent, fo ex. 
tremely elegant in itlelf, and fo well calculated to become popu. 
lar, thould exhibit fewer flips and inadvertencies in the compof. 
tion, than we have perceived in the courfe of our perufal of the 
volumes, 
[To be concluded in a future Number.) 








Oriental Cujfloms; or an Illufration of the Sacred Scriptures, 
by an explanatory Application of the CufLoms and Manners of 
the Eafiern Nations, collected from the mofi celebrated Travel- 
fers and the mofl eminent Critics. By Samuel Burder. 2 vols, 
8vo. Pp. 794. Waliaias and Smith; Watchard, &c. &e, 
1$07. 


AS, independently of their being the faithful and authentic re- 
cords of the revelation of the Divine will and the wonderful difpo- 
fition of Providence to mankind, the Holy Scriptures are the molt 
ancient ang mo{t curious work extant, an illu(tration of the cul 
toms and manners defcribed in them by parallel paffages in the 
profane writers, and by reports of credible and intelligent travel- 
lers of fuch cultoms and manners as may {till be traced in thofe 
countries in which the great work of Revelation was carried on, 
though it may not conduce to make us wifer to falvation, cannot 
but be very interefting as well as inftructive, if well executed, to ail 
thofe whofe minds are engaged in the ftudy and contemplation of 
the facred volume. , 

The principal requifites to enfure merit in fueh an undertaking, 
are a careful (election of all good, and as careful a rejection of all 
doubtful authorities, and the fludioufly avoiding every tempta- 
tion that the art of book-making holds out to {well the bulk of the 
volume by impertinent and frivolous obfervations. This is too 
much the fathion of the day. There may be no impropriety it 
writing defultory avd unconnected verfes merely for the purpole of 
being pegs to hang notes upon: but to employ the pages of the firft 
of our poets to this purpote, is folly ; to degrade the Bible by it, is 
much worle. And ag to authorities, what are we to think of cit 
ing on this occation the cuftoms of the barbarians of the South 
Sea lands, the Arabian Nights, and the marvellous adventures 
of Baron Tot, which can only be exceeded by thofe of the cele- 
brated Munchaulen? That thefe errors are of frequent occurrence, 
we fhall produce abundant proof, as we proceed in our examina 
tion of the work. 


As however it is always more pleafant to applaud than to blame, 
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we are glad to notice as the firft paffage that is very ftriking, the 
note on Exodus xiv. 29. The waters were a wall to them, &c. 
where the remembrance of this extraordinary event is fhewn from 
Diodorus Siculus to have been handed down to his time by tradition 
among a people who live near the Red Sea. 

On et iv. 21. A nail of the tent. We find the following 
extract from Shaw; who, defcribing the tents of the Bedouin 
Arabs, fays, “‘ Thefe tents are kept firm and fteady by bracing or 
ftretching down their eves with cords tied down to wooden pins 
well pointed, which they drive into the ground with a mallet.” 
Was there any occafion for giving an illuttration from Shaw, 
which could have been given by every foldier in the Britifth army ? 

2 Sam. xxii. 6. Snares of death. Was it neceflary to illufirate 
this very common expreflion from the eafiern and ancient modes 


of hunting as detcribed by Shaw, Virgil, and Statius? and the 


writer might have added Xenophon. 

Job xx. 17. The brooks of honey and butter. This paflage is 
very judicivufly explained by the fluid fiate in which butter is al- 
ways kept in hot climates. 

Matthew iv. 1. And feeing the multitudes, he went up inio a 
mountain. Here we are told that “ tyre firft generations of men 
had no temples or ftatues, but worfhipped towards heaven in the 
open air ;” and, to fupport this, Mofes and Homer are cited: and 
we are alfo told that mountains were efteemed facred to the gods, 
but that it was not with defign to fanéction any fuch fuperftition 
that our Lord chofe a mountain to deliver his difcourfe from, but 
on account of the convenience of the fituation. This is exactly what 
is called a truifm. Mr. Burder feems to forget he is got into the 
New Tefiament the events of which paffed ian age as civilized 
as the prefent, and not among the prifco gens mortalium. 

Matthew xxii. 40. On thefe two commandments hang all the law 
and the prophets. ‘ Thefe words (the author tells us) allude to a 
cufiom mentioned by Tertullian of writing the laws, and hanging 
thein in a public place, that they might be feen by all the people.’’ 
Of all the abfurd notes we have read (and Heaven knows we have 
tread many), this is facile princeps. 

Luke iit. 7. The inn. The following extra& from Volney, de- 
fcribing a modern eafiern inn or caravanfari, is curious, and illu 
trative of the fituation of our bleiled Saviour and his parents in the 
paflage before us. 


“ The cities and commonly the villages have a large building called a 
kan or kervanfari, which ferves as an afylum for all travellers, Thefe houfes 
of reception are always built without the precincts of the towns, and con- 
fit of * four wings round a fquare court, which ferves by way of inclofure 


_ 





* What this means, the tranflator would have done well to explain. 
Rev, 
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for the beafts of burthen. The lodgings are cells, where you find nothing 
but bare walls, duff, and fometimes fcorpions. The keeper of the kan 
gives the traveller the key and a mat, and he provides himfelf the reft; he 
muft therefore carry with him his bed, his kitchen utenfils, and even his 
provifions, for frequently not even bread is to be found in the villages.” 


Luke vii. 36. Sat downto meat. Here is a very judicious and 
neceflary note, fhewing that the Jews did not ufually recline at 
table like the Romans, but fat: an exception to this will be men- 
tioned prefently. 

A@s xii. 10. Tron gate. Here Mr. Burder is kind enough to 
tell fuch of his readers who have never feen an iron gate, that 
“ among different ways of fecuring their (whofe?) gates, one was 
by plating them over with thick iron.” 

[n the fecond volume the author begins again with Genefis, in 
which order we fhall follow him. The reafon for this is fo fatis- 
factory, that we fhall give it in his own words. © The author has 
only to add, that he hopes his readers will excufe the trouble of 
confulting the work under two diftinét arrangements, as, for the 
nccommodation of the purebafers of the firft volume, it was de- 
termined that in this new edition the fecond fhould be fold tepa- 
rately.” 

Judges xii. 6. And faid they unto him, Say now Shiboleth, and 
he faid Sibboleth. “ In Arabia the difference of pronuncia- 
tion by perfons of various diftri¢ts is much greater than in mott 
other places, and fuch as eafily accounts for the circumfiauce 
mentioned in this pafflage.” And the authority of Niebuhr is 
brought to confirm this. But does not Great Britain afford num- 
berlels inftances of this various pronunciation? Would not the wine 
aud vine of the Londoner have equally well accounted for it? 

1 Samuel xiv. 15. Soit was agreat trembling. “ In the He- 
brew it is a trembling of God; that is, which God fent upon 
them.” Of God isa common Hebraifm for any thing great or 
wonderful: it is applied to the cedars of Lebanon, as Mr. Bur- 
der might have learned from his Parkhurft. 

| Samuel xvii. 45. I come to thee in the name of the Lord of 
Jlojs. “The decition of national controverfies by the duels of 
chiets was frequent in ancient times. That between the Horatii 
and Curiti is well known: and even before that Romulus and 
Aruns, King of the Ceninenfes, ended their national quarrel by the 
like method; Romulus killing his adverfary, taking his capital, 
and dedicating the f{poils to Jupiter Feretrius.” Of the frequency 
of Onele combats in national quarrels among the ancients, no oue 
the leaft converfant with ancient hiftory need be informed ; but it 
does not appear what Roman fiory has to do with oriental cuftoms. 
The Spotia Opema, as they were called, were only dedicated to 
Jupiter Feretrius when the enemy’s general fell by the hand of the 
Noman general, not in fingle combat, but in a pitched battle, of 
whieh three inttances only occur in the annals of Rome. 
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1 Kings xxvii. 1. Elijah. “ We are deceived by not feeing titles 
among the Ifraelites like thofe of our nobility. Every one was 
called plainly by hisown name.” Fleury’s Hit. of the Ifraelites. 
—How could Mr. Burder adopt fueh a filly remark, efpecially when 
it does appear that the Hebrews differed from other nations of 
antiquity, in fometimes adopting titles which the Greeks and Ro- 
mans never did? for example, the frequent ufe of Rabbi in the 
New Tetiament. 

Pfalm lvii. 4. And their tongue a fharp fword. “ There was a 
fort of {words called Lingule, becaufe in the fhape of a tongue. 
Aul. Gell.”-—W hat kind of relation can this note have with the 
figurative expreflion of the P{almitt ? 

Proverbs xxxi. 18. She feeketh wool and far. © It was ufual 
in ancient times for gfeat perfonages to do fuch works as are men- 
tioned in thefe words both among the Greeks and the Romans.” 
This oriental illuftration is fupparted by the authority of Valerius 
Maximus, Pliny, Ovid, Virgil, and Suetonius: would not the le- 
gal definition of an unmarried woman of whatever degree at the 
prefent day, viz. fpinfier, have been full as appofite ? | 

Zechariah. The bells of horfes. lua note on this we are told 
that “ in very early times a bell feems to have been a fymbol of 
vidory or dominion ;” and afterwards that “ hence alfo to bear the 
bell ftill fignifies viGiory or dominion over others.” We never 
knew before that to bear the bell had any other relation to victor 
and dominion than the pre-eminence that the charms of a bead- 
tiful woman give her over her own fex in the eyes of ours. We 
were abfurd enough*to fuppofe the word in the proverb to be de- 
rived trom the French word belie; and fo we fhould have {pell- 
ed it. 

St. Matthew xxiv. 12. He fat down with the twelve. © Or lay 
down, as the word fignifies,” . The difference between the lying 
down while eating the paffover, in contradifuunction to the ufval 
mode, as is before noticed, is curious. 

Acts iii, 1. The hour of prayer. “ The Jews had ftated hours 
both for public and private prayer.” We have a long note, and 
the authority of Sale’s Koran, to fhew the Mahometans' had, the 
fame cuftom. Did Mr. Burdex never hear of it among Chriftians ? 

1 Corinthians x. 3. For if I by grace be a partaker, why am'T 
evil (fpoken of for that for which I give thanks? “ The culiom’ ef 
blefiing both what was to be eaten and what was to be diank was 
tranfmitted from the fynagogues to the firft Chriftian affembtlies.” 

very fociety that acknowledges a Supreme Dilpofer of Events 
muft be induced, when they partake of his bounty, to acknowledge 
it by prayer and thank{giving. We remember the time whei every 
matter of a family, if no clergyman was prefent, always laid grace, 
Ve are forry to add, that, in what ts ufuaily termed good com- 

pany, thecuftom is now too generally neglected, 
- Te 
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We have gone through the notes in both volumes, but have no 
cited a fourth part of thofe which merit reprehenfion. We have 
heard of a perton who apologized for writing along letter, by fay. 
ing he had not time to write a fhorter. If Mr. Burder would take 
time to make thefe volumes much fhorter by omitting every irrele. 
vant note, the merit of them would be increafed in proportion as 
their bulk would be diminifhed. 





_- ——— 
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The Groans of the Talents; or private Sentiments on public Oe 
currences. In fix Epijfiles from certain La-Minifters to their 
Colleagues, mojt wonderfully intercepted. To which are added 
Notes, critical, explanatory, and edifying. 8vo. Pp. 9%. 3s 4d, 
Tipper and Richards, 1807. 


THIS mode of political warfare, in which the Poets form the 
light troops of the attacking army, was firft adopted by the wits 
who were lately in power, but who are now in difgrace. The plan 
of fome of their attacks may be feen in the New foundling Hofpi- 
tal for Wit; but the moft formidable of all their affaults is to be 
found in the celebrated Probationary Odes, the joint production 
of all the Whig wits of the day. If then their own weapons be 
now turned againtt themfelves, they can have no ground of com- 
plaint; Dr. Guillotin, it is well known, fell by the very inftrument 
which he had either invented, er revived, for the death of others. 


———— Neque lex eft juftior ulla 
Quam necis artifices arte perire fuA, 


But there is much more than poetical juftice in this fpecies of retribu- 
tion. A ferious introduction occupies the firft fourteen pages, it 
which the author obferves that no impartial criticifm can be es- 
pected of political works; but that they are praifed or cenfured 
according to the principles or prejudices of the critic. That there 
may be a great deal of truth in this remark, we are not inclined to 
difpute; we, doubtlels, have our prejudices, as well as others ; but 
we are not con{cious of ever having fuffered thofe prejudices t 
make us lofe fight of juftice. Where we have cenfured a political 
work, we have always ftated the ground of our cenfure, have 
quoted the paflages on which it has been founded, and thus en 
abled the reader to judge between the author and the critic. This 
in our eftimation, is the proper line of conduét for a critic to put 
fue; and, until we fhall have been convinced that it is impropef 
we fhall continue to purfue it. Far, however, are we from que 
tioning the juftice of the author’s general obfervationt We agree 
with him, that “ the tide of party-rancodr never rofe higher thaa 
at the prefent moment: even the refpe&t due to the virtues, per 
fon, and authority of our Sovereign, has been facrificed at 

fhrine of factious and difappointed party.” Not only that refped 
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put even conftitutional principles have been facrificed at the fume 
contaminated fhrine. Great Britain has feen her Sovereign drag- 
ed before his Parliament, and fervants fland forth the acculers of 
their matter. And this, too, by men who profefs re{pect for the 
King and for the Conftitution! Again we fay with our author, 
« We are free to contels, that when the late Adminiltration came 
into office, a majority of the nation, in conjunétion with themfelves, 
were loud in the prailes of the talents, but Llorace very jutily 
oblerves, 
“ Unius affis 

Non unquam pretio pluris licuifie, notante 

Judice, quem ndfii, populo, qui ftultus houores 

Szpe dat indignis, et fame fervit ineptus.” 





For ourfelves, however, we muft declare, that, ae we hada 
high opinion of the tiurdy patriotif{m of a Gr lle and a Sp———r, 
we beheld with deep regret their coalition with men of difcordant 
principles, and forebuded nothing but imbecility and evil from the 
monjtrous union.” 

Had thefe noblemen, a&ing upon honourable and confiftent 
rinciples, confented to come into power at the formation of Mr. 
Dit’ laft miniftry, all the evils which have enfued trom their re- 
fufal would have been avoided, and they wouid have been {pared 
the mortification and difgrace which they now experience; and 
which was naturally to be expected, not only trom their coalition 
with men of oppofite principles and characters, but from the 
fyftem of policy which they muft have known fuch men would 
purfue. 


“ Happy had it been for England (aye and for Europe too), if the Al- 
mighty had arrefted the arm of Death when raifed againft the illuftrious 
and incorruptible William Pitt, 


‘ Cui pudor, et juftitiz foror 
Incorrupta fides, nudaque veritas. 
Quando ullum invenient parem? 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.’ 


“The chief political enemy of this great man furvived him not many 
months, but lived fufficiently long to be an additional example to the na- 
tion, that thofe who are loudeft in their proteffions of patrioufm, are gene- 
tally moft forward@n the practice of tyranny. 

“ Robefpierre, Marat, and even the prefent little monfter of the French, 
were the deep-mouth'd champions of liberty, until they had the opportunity 
of becoming tyrants; and Mr, ——, while out of office, was continually 
raving about the rights of the people, which, on his acceffion to power, te 
Violated, by two of the moft flagrant atts of defpotifm that ever corrupt 
Miaifter had the temerity to adopt.” 


Though Mr. Fox is gone, the author is of opinion that his wor- 
thy difciples will toon revert to thew former digraceful practices, 
Of this there is no doubt :—there was a {wall party oi true Foxites 
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in the Jate Parliament prepared to go, in prabticés the utmof 
Jength to which their leader, when alive, had ever a{pired in pro- 
feffion. Of this little fenate, not larger than that of Cato in U tica, 
and certainly intpired by very different principles, the nobleman 
who objected to the Kenfington volunteers becaufe they affumed 
the epithet /oyal and wore uniforms, was the head in one Houle; 

and a Mr. Horner, an Edinburgh Reviewer, was magnified into 
the leader in the other Houle. Thefe men would make any peace 
which Buonaparte would approve; would repeal the Tefi. and 
Corporation Acts; and, in fhort, would remove every barrier, at 
prefent interpofed, between order and anarchy. Suill, however, 

we admit, with our author, that even thefe men have “ in one fo- 
litary achievement, merited the warmett gratitude of their coun- 
try—their recent political fuicide.” _Refpecting the flave-trade our 
fentiments and our apprehenfions are in unifon with thofe of the 
author, who relates a molt curious anecdote on the fubject. 


“We confider the humanity and policy of the Slave Trade Abolition Bill 
to be extremely 2h rer sorepee ‘and even if any beneficial confequences 
fhould ultimately refult from that bold experiment, the merit will be fole ‘ly due 
to its original promoters, of whofe integrity and humane intentions there 
can be no difference of opinion ; but what can be thought of that man’s 
purity, who, when the meafure was firft agitated, commiffioned a perfon in 
the Weft Indies to purchafe every flave that could be met with, that they 
might be re-fold at a confiderable profit when the African trade fhould 
ceafe, and then ftood up to reprobate this ‘ detefiable traffic in human be- 
ings?’ Gentle reader, if you doubt the exiftence of fuch a man, feek him 
among the noble members of the Whig-Club, and you will doubt no longer.” 


If we knew this deteftable hypocrite, wescertainly would pro- 
elaim his name to the world. There is india a noble member of 
that Club, and who was a member alfo of the late Adminifiration, 
who firft debauched another man’s wife and then married her; 
and fhe had a confiderable property in one of the Weft lndia 
Iflands. Now the individual in queftion not only declaimed mott 
loudly agafnft the “ deteitable traffic in human beings,” but took 
a very é active part in facilitating the intercourse between America and 
the Weft Indies, the effect of which would be to enrich individuals 
at the expence of the fiate. But we dare not fay to him, without 
further prooi,-— Thou art the man,’ 

The firjé of thefe Sir Epifiles | is trom the late Lord Chancellor 
to the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, from which we would 
fain extract fome ary ae but are deterred through fear of ex- 
hanfting our printers’ ftock of capital /s. The fecond, in blaxk 


verfe, is from the late Premier to the late Secretary of State for the. 


Home Departinent. The latter is treated by the fatirift with be- 
coming forbearance ; he does juitice to his virtues, and laments 
his faults. With him, we “ hope that he will foon emerge from 
his prefent obfcurity, and once more become a fucid and benig- 
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nant ftar in the hemifphere of politics.” He has a mind too 
noble to become the tool of ambition or the inftrument of party ; 
jn the feat of Honour and of Virtue, Faétion muft be an wfurper : 
the jooner fhe’s dethroned the better! As to the Premier’s lamen- 
tations, they are perfectly natural, and perfectly amuting. A Uétle 
proud mind in dudgeon is turtle and yeniion to a fatirilt. 


‘“* Think not I mourn the failure 
Of the great caufe which B—— m’s* fair wife, 
With foft perfuafion, urg’d us to efpoule. 
No—that was her, and th’ Jrifh Papifts’ lofs, 
Not mine, nor Eng!and’st. When myfelf and H—k 
Found that our Monarch would not be cajol’d, 
Did we not truckle? Yea,a Gr llet truckled, 
And turn’d, and twifted, like a hunted hare, 
Doubling, with backward ftep, his former path, 


=? 
> 


To thun impending danger. Fiighted faith, 
The prayers of P—n{—b—s, F>-tzh t’s groans§, 














— 


“.* The Marchionefs of B—————m, daughter to the late Earl 
N—g—nt, of Ireland. Her Ladythip is at once the moft rigid Catholic in 
the United Kingdom, and mother of that fupendous ttatefman Lord T——Ile. 
The latter proud diftin@ion has procured her the grateful thanks of Mefirs. 
Herbert and Thifilethwaite, (/ate) members for Hampthire; and the for 
mer the more honourable acknowledgments of her—fifhmonger. As a Car 
tholic, her Ladythip is under the neceflity of fang wpon filh nearly one 
fifth of the year. 

“© We have heard it reported that during her Ladyfhip’s pregnancy with 
Lord T , there happened fuch a dearth of fith, that fle was unable to 
procure fufficient for a Friday’s dinner; and that, in confequence of this 
Severe difappointment, the noble Lord was marked with—-a cod’s head and 
Shoulders !” 

‘“* + We heartily concur in his Lordfhip’s private opinion on this fubjedt.” 

* { Impoflible! bis Lordthip mut be miftaken.” 

“ § Of the P—nf—nb—s, we have only to obferve, that one of them 
married Lord H—k, and that they are all (taunch friends to Catholic eman- 
cipation, Of Mrs. F—tzh—rb—rt—* Eloguar an fileam?” We fit’as 
Critics, and as critics we muft {peak our fentiments. This lady has io many 
virtues, however, that we muft of neceflity omit a very confiderabie por- 
tion, not only becaufe they are too numerous to be contained within the 
limits of a note; but alfo, left we thould be fufpected of partiality, a 
crime of which we fhould deeply lament even the fulpicion; we fhall, 
therefore, content ourfelves with briefly ftating, that Mrs. F————t is 
chajie as Diana, beautiful as Venus, and youthful as Hebe. That her nofe 
is Jong, that her teeth were white, and that the fymmejry of her form is—+ 
prodigious. Still, however, we are forry to obierve 





‘ Nec pueris jucunda manet nec cara puellis.’ 
Catut. Car. Epith. 
As to her moral and religious excellencies, the firtt fubject in the land can 
bear witnefs that they are matchlefs—as her chattity and beauty; for, im 
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And gentle B—ck—ngh—m’s imploring fighs 


Were difregarded; not to pleafe our K—g, 
But to preferve our feats. Oh, vain endeavour !” 


The third Epiftle is from the former Member for Stafford to the 
late Secretary for Foreign Affairs. The ftyle is appropriate, in 
the fentiments there is no violation of nature, and the charaGer is 
drawn from the life. Some of the notes to this Epifile difplay 
confiderable humour. We fhall extract one oi aeons, 


“¢ My wits may furnifh me again with Burgundy.—We imagine that this 
alludes to a little piece of ingenuity pradtifed not long ago on a certain 
innkeeper of Richmond. Boniface boafted that he had fome of the beft 
Burgundy, in England, and Mr. —— wilhed to afcertain if he boafted 


juftly; he therefore ordered two dozen to be fent him by way of trial, 


The wine arrived, and, all things confidered, the price was moderate, not 
more than eight pounds per dozen, but this was not at all material to Mr, 
——, who admired the flavour fo much, that he refolved to have the re- 
mainder; but the owner moft wiea/onably refuted to fend it him until the 
firft was paid for, In vain did the difappointed flatefman exclaim with 
Horace, 

O cives! cives! quaerenda pecunia primum eft 

Virtus poft nummos, 





Boniface underftood him Jiterally, and Mr. was obliged to leave 
Richmond without the Burgundy; he, howgver, had the confolation of 
getting the firlt two dozen at the cheapeft rate. 

** Some months afterwards the clamorous innkeeper called in G——e 
Street, and infifted that his bill thould be paid: Mr. appeared very 
glad to fee him, promifed inftantly to comply with his requeft, and enquir- 
ed if the remainder of the wine were fold; being anfwered in the negative, 
he immediately quitted ibe room, for the purpofe of giving honeft Boniface a 
check; but perceiving his carriage at the door, he madvertently got into it, 
and nevereven thought of giving the coachman a check till he arrived at 
Richmond. Mrs. Boniface, when fhe beheld Mr. alight, exclaimed, 
* Lard blefs me, Sir, how unlucky! My hufband is gone to town-on pur- 
pole to wait on your honour, and you have unfortunately miffed one ano- 
ther. —‘ I have feen your hufband,’ replied Mr, , ‘and every thing 
is fettled. I have moreover purchafed the remainder of that Burgundy, 
and you muft order it to be inftantly packed behind my carriage, for I have 
a large party to dine with me, and cannot wait for the ufual conveyance.’ 
The good woman, elated by what the heard, gave the neceflary orders, and 
the wine and Mr. were driven back to London. Soon after, Boni- 
face returned, and his wife flew to congratulate bim on the fuccefs of his 
journey. ‘ Succefs exclaimed he mottfurioufly. ‘ Yes, have not you 
feen Mr. —‘ Seen him! yes; but he gave me'the flip, and be d—d 
tohim!’ A mutual eclairciffement now took place: the hufband rav’d, 
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the goodnefs of her heart, the has endeavoured to inculcate all her virtuous 
principles i in his r | bofom: how far fhe may have fucceeded, perhaps, 
the noble writer of the Epiftle before us can more accurately determine 
than ourfelves.” 
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the wife ftorm’d, and both of them fwore Mr. —— was the d—~efi f 
in Chriftendom.” 





This anecdote fets all comment, as it does all comparifon, at de- 
fiance. Poor Moliere, thy Scapin, with all his fourbertes, was not 
fit to be a link boy to this great mafier of the art! The fourth 
Epifile is from one of the late members for Norfolk to-the other ; 
the fifth, from the late [rith Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, 
like Lord Howick, had fome precious plans in petto, for dhe good 
of the Church, to the late Lord Lieutenant of lreland; ‘and the 
fixth aud laft, is from Lord Henry Petty to Lord Temple, This 


‘Is W onderfully pathetic, and, upon the w hole, is the bett in the vo- 


lume. We feleé, however, the jifth as a fair {fpecimen of the 
Bard’s epiftolary talents. 
‘ EPISTLE V. 
‘FROM SIR J-lIN WN T, AN IRISH ZX-MINISTER IN ENGLAND, 
TO THE D —— OF B=———-D, AN ENGLISH EX-MINISTER IN IRE 
LAND. 1 | 





Qui dedit hoc hodie, cras fi volet auferet, ut fi 
Detulerit fafces indigno detrahet idem, 
— Hor. 

“ Dear B—d{—d, by Jafus! it grieves me to fend 
Such terrible news—but our reign’s at an end, 
Och! curfe on the Catholic claims !—I mutt own 
J with in my /houl we had let them alone. 
But who cou’d imagine fuch ills would arife 
From meafures which Gr--nv--lle and H--w--k* thought wife? 





“ * (Vhich G——lle and H k thought wife. j We are at a lofs to com- 
prehend whether Sir J-hn means to infinuate that only thefe two noble 
lords felt convinced of the wifdom of the propofed meafure, or if he 
merely exprefies himfelf /ynecdochically, intending thata part fhould be 
taken for the whole of the then Adminiftration. Now bodies univerfally fol- 
low their heads; nor is it abfolutely neceffary that heads fhould be gifted with 
fuperior underftanding, or even with the /mallef? particle of brains, to produce 
this general tendency: as for example, wherever the beaft of Balaam turned 
his head, thither alfo did his body diye@ its way ; and it is an eftablithed 
fact, that to whatever point of the compals the braile/s head of a fip be 
direGted, the hull, i. e. the body thereof, always purfues a fimilar courfe ; 
it therefore fhould appear, that Sir J--hn, by mentioning the two heads of 
the late Adm-n-({tr--t-on, L—ds G. and H. could not mean otherwife than 
that the whole body of Minifters implicitly followed their way of thinking, 
and that 





‘It was their duty to proceed 
Wherever they might choofe to lead.” 


And yet how are we to reconcile this conftruction with a fubfequent part of 
this epiftle, where it is hinted that two Members of the C--b-n--t were 
troubled with certain qualms of confcience on the fubject ?———But Sir 
J--hn was born in Ireland !” 
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[ll ftate the cafe clearly—but cannot /pake plain, 
The thing has fo curfedly bodther’d my brain, 

You mutt therefore excufe a little confufion, 

Altho’ I begin with a fort of conclufion. 

A twelvemonth ago that big friend of the people*, 
Who now ferves the ftate--under Weftminfer fteeple, 
Perfuaded the Houfe to a new refolutiont, 

Which thook to the centre our fam’d Conftitution, 





“'* That big friend of the people.| The Right Hon. Baronet evidently 
alludes to his deceafed friend Mr. I’--x, and when the whole of that great 
man’s conduct is confidered, the tite appears peculiarly jult. When firft 
he came into office under the aulpices of Lord North, he marked his 
friendthip for the people at large by his particular anxiety to relieve the 
Electors of Middlefex trom the unneceffary tronble of choofing their own 
reprefentative. Soon after, finding that his powers were foumewhat more 
Jimited than he withed, he threatened to refign his feat at the Treafur 
Board, unlefs they and Ais falary were encrea ed: > a threat which the fol- 
Jowing intimation from Lord North prevented his carrying into execution, 
‘Sir, His Majejiy has been pleajed to make out a new lit of Lords of the 
Treafury, among hom I donot fre your name. ‘Thus deprived of the 
opportunity of manifefting his friendjhip | for the people by deeds, he fup- 
ported their rights by the moft violent philippics againtt the Minifter , whom 
he declared to be ‘a man fo void of integrity, that he fhould even be 
afraid to truft himfelf alone in his company.’ And yet he afterwards 
coalefced with this abominable chara&er, doubtiefs for the /ole purpote of 
Serving the people more effectually as a Minifter: in which capacity he 
fignally manifefied his attention to their interefts by the introdué¢tion of his 
celebrated Eaft India Bill, which would have enabled him to provide for 
fUmerous individuals, had not himfelf and his bill been thrown out to- 
gether. His friendfhip Sor the people has alfo been remarkably difplayed 
by the embafiy on which he fent Mr. R t Ad r to the late Emprefs 
of Ruffia—by his anxiety to introduce the blefinas of the French Revolu- 
tion—by his late coalition with Lord Gr—nv—lle—by his judicious 
diftribution of places, penjions, and honours—by his confenting to come 
pac om office, and moft particularly by his confenting to go out of the 
world! 








Extin&tus amabitur idem. 
Hor.” 


“+ Perfuaded the Howfe to a new Refolution, &c.| We cannot take upon 
ourfelves to determine if Sir J-hn alludes to the Bill permitting L—d 
G—lle to be at once Firft Lord of the T y and Auditor of the 
Exch—gq—r, or to the circumiiance of giving L—d FE oh a feat in 
the Cabinet. The firft was certainly a very wife meafure, anc lis another 
ftriking proof of Mr. F-x’s friendjhip for the people. It is of the utmoft 
confequence to the nation that the T'reafury accounts thould be correétly 
fiated, and faithfully audited, and who could be fo well qualified for this 
important office as the perfon through whofe hands all the money is fup- 
poted to pafs? With regard to the fecond, we are decidedly of pet 
that the principle of giving the Chief Juftice a feat jn t! .e Cabinet, and thus 
making kim, in ail fiate profecutions, both judge and advocate, is conflitu- 
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And Minifters thought, fure enough, if the Nation 
Cou’d tolerate that, it muft love toleration. 

They, therefore, intending all parties to pleafe, 

And make their bread-bottoms feel feated at eafe, 
Determin’d to win the poor Papilts affections, 

And gain their fupport® at all future elections, 

G—y (H—w—k I mean) brought forward a motion 
To give them command both on fhore and on ocean, 
Which he manag’d fo well, and wrapt up fo neatly, 
We hop’d to deceive the good K—g mott completely, 
And caufe him to {wallow this Catholic Pill, 

Made up in the form of a Mutiny Bill. 

The Cabinet Council approv’d of the plan, 

And thought our friend H—w—k a wonderful man ; 
Although, when the thing was difculs’d, it is faid, 
Two Members fome feruples of conicience betray’d, 
By Jaius! twas ftrange the /pa/peenst cou'd not lee 
How much ’twas their int'rett that all fhou’d agree ; 
I wifi t) St. Patrick they both bad been me. 

Liowe’er, left their tcruples thou’d caufe much delay, 
‘They wilely refolv’d to keep out of the way : 

And all feem’d proceeding as Minitiers with’d, 

When, lol ona fudden we tound ourfelves dyh’df. 





tiono/ly exccilent ; but we apprehend it has been found extremely incon- 
venient in praétice, ior we bave great reafon to fuipect that Lord E. was 
one of thofe who difapproved of the Catholic claufes in the late unfortu- 
pate Mutiny Bill; nay, we have heard that his Lordihip oppofed them 
with the fame unpardonab/e warmth that he has frequently manifefted 
againft traitors, {windlers, gamblers, and other equally refpectable perfon- 
ages, to their great difcouragement and difcomfiture. 


“ Alas! that ev thould fpring out of good.” 


© * And gain their fupport, &c.| We heard a faftidious critic obferve that 
this line was nonfenfe, becaufe Papifts are not entitled to vote, and there- 
fore could not be of any fervice to Minifters at a General Eleétion: but 
we, on the contrary, aflert it to be as intelligible Englith as if it had been 
written by a native of Middlefex; for although Papitts have no power of 
voting themfelves, it is very evident that they have confiderable influence 
oyer the minds of perfons who are not fo difqualified, and 

Qui facit per alium facit per fe. 
Befides Sir J--hn might have afcertained that the indulgencies granted in 
the Mutiny Bill were to have been fucceeded by complete emancipa- 
tion.” 

** + Spalpeens.| We have fearched in vain Johnfon’s Bailey’s, Sheridan’s, 
and the dictionary of the vulgar tongue, for an explanation of this word. 
Perhaps Sir J. will favour us with the meaning thereof.” 

“+ Dijh'd. ] Here we were more fortunate; for in the di@ionary laft 
mentioned in the preceding note, we find the word ‘ dihed’ fignifies * done 
up, completely ruin’d,’ §c.—Alas, poor fouls! we pity them,” 


* 
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Sp—nc—r P--re-v--] firft, devil burn him ! began, 
With curled palaver, to bother our plan: 
Och! his fpeech to be fure was brimful of reafon, 
‘To fhew that our bill was a {pecies of treafon ; 
But we car’d not for that the worth of a thilling, 
Weil knowing our friends were both ready and willing 
To vote (right or wrong) in fupport of our withes, 
While we kept the keys of the loaves and the fijhes: 
And therefore it matter’d not what he might fay* 
Or C—nn—g, his friend, or my L—d C--fil—-gh, 
If we cou’d have perfuaded the K—g to compound 
The oath which he took at the time he was crown’d; 
But fomehow or other they open’d his eyest, 
And prov’d we had told him a parcel of |--sf. 
His M-j-fty then made a big botheration, 

; And bade us all walk out of “Adminifiration. 
Onmy confcience this blow was quite unexpected ; 
For, although our Catholic Bill was rejected, 
No man among all of us harbour’d a doubt 
That the bringing it an wou’d bring us all owt. 

“If Nature had not on the whole of our clafs 

Moft kindly beftow’d a profution of brafs, 
We'd feel quite afham’d to exhibit our faces, 
Now turn’d with bad charaéters out of good places ; 
For people declare, fince they’ve witnets’d our fall, 
‘ALL THE TavLentTsY difplay’d No talents at ALL.” 





To thefe Epiftles are fubjoined another, to a Father-in-Law at 
S. from his Son-in-Law at Newgate, which appeared in a late 
number of this Review, and a tale, entitled “ The Devil and the 





“* Had Sir J-hn been an Englithman, we fhould have objected to the 
rhymes ‘ fay’ and C--fl--r—gh,’ and alfo to ‘ ocean’ and ™ motion’ in a 
preceding couplet; but, as he was born in Ireland, we think he may be 
allowed the ufe of Iri/h rhymes.’ 

* + They open’d his eyes. 

** ‘Tum vero manifefta fides Danaiimgq. patefcunt 

| Infidie. Vira. #, I, v. 305.” 

 } And prov’d we had told him a parcel of lies.) This is confiderably at 
_ variance with the fiatement of two Noble Lords, in their parliaments 
ary defence; and we are at a lofs whether to believe Sir J--hn’s confiden- 
tial communication, or their Lordthips’ exculpatory aflertions. The pub- 
lic muft decide, if it be more probable that a date Minifter fhould relate 
Jaéts in a private or public fituation. 

** Since writing the above, Lord § th, by his manly and eloquent 
fpeech on the Marquis of Stafford’s motion, has opened our eyes.’ 

© “§ Atv rue Tavents di/play'd no Talents aé wl.) This apparent Iri/h- 
ifm may be eafily explained ; for, when it is confidered how the late 
Adminitiration was formed, it does not appear improbable that all the Ta- 
dents of the different component parts fhould have completely neutralized 
each other, and thus have rendered them collectively—a caput mortuum !” 
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Patriot,” or a Dream of Mr. Grey, now Lord Howick, who is 
vifited by the Ghoft of a Printer’s Devil, who reproaches him for 
his attacks on the Prefs, through the medium of the Proprietor of 
the Oracle. 

After the perufal of the copious extra&ts which we have laid be- 
fore thei, our readers are as competent to form a juft opinion of 
the work as we are, and therefore, that we may not be accufed of 
partiality by thofe who differfrom us in politics, we confign the 
Bard and his production to the judgment of thofe readers. 








A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Epifcopal Communion of 
Edinburgh, on Monday the 15th January, 1807. By the Right 
Reverend Daniel Sandford, D.D., their Bifhop. 4to. Pp. 22.° 
Price 1s 6d. Hatchard, London; Manners and Miller, and 
Cheyne, Edinburgh. 


THE little work, which we have now to introduce to the notice 
of the public, attracted on feveral accounts our particular attention. 
The exiftence and condition of the Epifcopal Church in Scotland 
are already known to fuch of our readers as intereft themfelves in 
the polity, difcipline, and worfhip of primitive times§ while we had 
occafion not long ago to announce to them the promotion of Dr. 
Sandford, in our review of the fermon which was preached at his 
confecration. We confefs that ever fince we difcovered that an 
Epifcopal Church ftill exifts in Scotland, her paft hiftory and pre- 
fent condition have been with us very interefting fubjects of en- 
quiry and contemplation, and we are difpofed to take it for grant- 
ed that every genuine church of England man muft experience 
fimilar feelings. In every thing which, independent of civil efta- 
blifhment and apart from adventitious circumitances, effentially 
conftitutes a church, the Scotch Epifcopal Church is precifely 
fimilar to the Church of England. She derives her epifcopacy 
(differing from our own only in the want of legal fupport and exter- 
nal dignity and {plendor) by regular fucceflion and canonical confe- 
cration from Bifhops who, to their fpiritual charaéter, once added 
the rights, authority, and dignity of a legal eftablifhment ; and ul- 
timately fhe derives it from our own Bifhops, no farther back than 
the reign of Charles the Second. 

It is calculated in our efiimation to afford a leffon at once inter- 
efting and important, (and peculiarly fo at the prefent time and in 
our prefent circumftances) that to contemplate the condition ofa 
fociety, deprived of that external dignity, {plendor, and protedctit 
which the once enjoyed ; and though no longer guarded by laws and 
fiatutes enforced by public authority, yet ftill held together by the 
force of opinion, and preferved, though in a ftate of humiliation 
yel in a fiate of dignified humiliation, by a ftrong and uniform 
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confent in the dodtrine, difcipline, and worfhip of the primitive 
church. In contemplating this humble but re{pectable fociety, we 
feel that we are in effect contemplating our own church merely as 
a church, divefted of every thing foreign and adventitious, as a 
fociety entirely fpiritual. For the fame cgnftitution and worfhip, 
the fame faith and difcipline which are eftablifhed among us, are 
preferved among our Scottifh brethren, not by the fanétion of laws 
and ftatutes and acts of parliament, but by motives of confcience, 
and by fan¢tions which are confidered as divine. "Whoever feri- 
oufly reflects on the ultimate end of all religion—whoever believes 
that this end is fpiritual, or that it is nothing ; and that to promote 
it efficacioufly, human*{fan¢tions are in themfelves of little value, 
unlefs combined with opinions and enforced by conviétions derived 
from higher and more facred authority, will readily acknowledge 
the advantages to be derived from fuch a contemplation. Let us 
not however be mifunderftood. We are not enthufiafts. We know 
the value of an eflablifhment. We would not willingly compro- 
mife nor lightly efteem the peculiar advantages of the Church of 
England, of which we know perfeéily that the Scotch Epifcopal 
Church forms no part nor link, and in which therefore Scotch 
Epifcopalians, as fuch, have no temporal concern. But it is of ex- 
treme importance, efpecially in times like the prefent, to add to 
the Jaws and ftatutes eftablifhed and enforced by public authority 
the aid of private opinion and the fanétion of confcientious con- 
viction and confent. If we would, indeed, bring men to that con- 
dition to which all good laws, whether civil or ecclefiaftical, are 
intended to bring them, we muft of neceffity call to our aid higher 
fanctions and purer motives than the very beft temporal laws can 
furnifh ‘in any the moft favourable circumftances. A man worth 
of the facred character, in forming to himfelf the theory of his 
rofeffion, and im laying the grounds of its practice, muit needs 
diftinguith between what is accidental and what is effential ; between 
what is adventitious and what is indifpenfable. The church is a 
fpiritual fociety, and as fuch fhe muft be confidered by all thofe 
who would cntorce the duties and obligations which refult from our 
connection with her by fanétions at once juft and efficacious. 
Worldly minded and carelefs men, it is true, are apt to difregard 
her fpiritual chara¢ter, and to defpife thofe who are actuated by a 
due fenfe of it; but fuch negleé onthe one hand and contempt 
on the other would be equally intolerable and dangerous in the 
clergy of whatever order or degree, nor will the ever varying 
fyftems and opinions of worldly men be permitted in any refpect 
eras. the fentiments or the conduét of any individual of the 
cred order, who isin any degree worthy of his high vocation. | 
We all know fufficiently well, what Epifcopal vifitations are 
among ourfelves. To well regulated minds their importance and 
ufefulnefs appear independent of all external circumftances. But 
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ftill there is in this country an external pomp accompanied with a 
train of legal and authoritative circumfiances which gives them a 
certain efficiency independent of every other confideration. This, 
indeed, if deprived of the fpirit of the fyfiem, is at beft a very 
artial efficiency, as is too ferioufly and affectingly exemplified in 
thofe diocefes, or portions of diocefes, which are overrun with 
true Churchmen, Methodifis, and Calvinifis. The Church of 
England, high as fhe ftands in legal honour and fecurity, and 
high as we truft fhe will alws ays ftand, in {pite of the efforts of her 
various opponents, may, perbaps, derive fome aid in refifting ber 
enemies, and in combating her wayward children from her humble 
but venerable fifter in Scotland. There, as far as they extend, epif- 
copal principles and forms reft folely on their genuine bafis—an 
exclufive conviction of their uth, and operate independent of all 
temporal hopes or fears. The exiftence, for fo long a time and in cir- 
cumttances fo peculiarly difadvantageous, of epifcopal principles 
and forms, fhews what might be done among ourfeives, were we to 
pay that attention which it merits to the “fpiritual nature of our 
profefiion, and to the obligations which refult from it. We have, 
in addition to this, the law of the ftate on our fide. But though 
this has its weight, and will always have great weight with every 
good fubject, it is not becaufe the Church of England is eftablithed 
by Jaw that we adhere to her (for then fhould we of neceflity be 
Prefbyterians in Scotland, Papifts in Italy, and, we prefume, Ma- 
hometans in Turkey), but becaufe the church thus eftablifhed 
among us has happily preferved in purity the faith, worfhip, and 
difeipline which we believe to have been originally fettled in all 
churches by the Apofiles. Nor is this conviction at all injurious to 
the f{tate, even where fhe has eftablifhed other forms and a dif= 
ferent church. It adds great force to an epifcopal eftablifhment 
and to the government which fofters it; but it takes nothing ef- 
fential away from any government, nor from any eftablithment ; 
fince it is perfe ily content with fimple toleration, and it has been 
content, in times far pofterior to the firft ages of the Gofpel, with 
lefs even than toleration. » We are every way difpofed to take all 
the advantage we can of the happy eftablifhment which we enjoy, 
and we conceive that we are adding force to this eftablifhment, 
when we fofter the principles which have preferved for upwards of 
a century, and through evil report and good report, our venerable 
fifier Chureh on the north fide of the Tweed. We are perfuaded 
that the ferious part of our clergy may derive a very ufeful and 
important leffon, as well in the theory as in the practice of their 
profeflion, by beftowing fome attention on the condition of that 
fociety which, like the Divine Head of the Church Univerfal 
when he fojourned among men, has nothing in her outward 
appearance which can claim the notice of worldly men, or excite 


the defire of carnal minds. 
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We do not recollect to have feen or even heard of a publication 
fimilar to the prefent by any of the Scotch Bifhops, which is the 
more furprifing, as, in our eftimation, circumftances better adapted 
to render fuch addrefles Mteretting, ufeful, and impreflive, are.en- 
joyed by no religious fociety in the world. We therefore took up 
the prefent Charge with more than ordinary intereft—nor have we 
been difappointed: and we prefume that itwill be generally perufed, 
as it has been by us, with the moft cordial fatisfaétion. The fiyle is 
chafte and elegant—the manner is mild and perfuafive, and the 
exprefiion, while it is generally dignified, is fometimes warm and 
energetic. Bifhop Sandtford begms with fome very interefting 
and pertinent remarks on the nature, importance, and ufefulnefs 
of periodical meetings of the Clergy, as contributing effentially 
“to the advancement of the great work in which they are engaged 
as Minitiers of the Gofpel.”. He glances at the former and 

refent condition of his adopted church, and while he congra- 
tulates his clergy on the comparative advantages which in a ftate 
of toleration fhe now enjoys, he points out that line of conduc in 
purfuance of which they may beft be fecured. To the circum- 
ftances of his own promotion by the unanimous fuffrages of his 
clergy he refers ina very manly and dignified: manner. It is a 
promotion which ‘confers no gratification of temporal profit or 
ambition, and which may therefore juftly claim the confidence 
and filial affeGtion and refpect of thofe at whofe folicitation and 
for whofe advantage it was accepted. The Bifhop’s obfervations 
on this fubject, which are in a high degree manly, modett, and 
interefting, merit particularly the attention of thofe who are con- 
nected by ties entirely {piritual, while they will be not lefs ufeful 
and impreflive to thofe who add to thefe the obligations of an 
eftablifhment. The duty is the fame in both. In the former, as 
it is very happily exprefled by Bifhop Sandford, the intercourfe is 
more eafy, and perhaps, of confequence, it may be made more in- 
terefting and ufeful. It obviates at leatt completely the filly, 
levelling cavil which Dr. Hill has been pleafed to urge againft our 
Church on comparing it with his own, which glories in the equa- 
lity of her minifiers, and in that one minifter can claim no autho- 
rity over another. 

Bifhop Sandford very naturally proceeds “to contemplate the 
refemblance that the Chriftian fociety of which we (fays he) are 
members, bears, in its external condition, to the Church of 
Chrift as it exifted, every’ where, before the converfion of the 
Emperor Conftantius.” In a note on this paffage he obferves, that 
** fome perions have expreffed their furprife at a Prefbyter of one 
local church being confecrated a Bifhop in another.” This ex- 

reffion of furprife would, in itfelf, be beyond meafure furprifing, 
if any expreflion refpecting a religious or ecclefiaftical queftion 
could at this time of day excite our furprife, Ivenzeus is adduced 
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as “one of the numberlefs inftances which might be produced, 
that this was done daily in the primitive limes,” without the perfon 
thus promoted in one church “ceafing to be in communion with his 
native church.” Indeed it is not eafy lo imagine why the con- 
trary fhould be fuppofed. If-a Prefbyter of the Church of Eng- 
land were to be confecrated a Bifhop of the Church of Rome, he 
muft, of neceflity, renounce communion with his native Church, 
becaufe he mutt previouily have renounced a very confiderable 
eaten of her eftablifhed doftrine, difcipline, and worlhip; while 
1e renounces hot a fingle propofition, nor rejects a fingle torm, by 
accepting the fame office among the Scotch Epifcopahians, 

In a work fo fhort and fo uniformly interefiing, itis difficult to 
make a felection. We fhall felect a paflage of confiderable length— 
the firft part of which refers to the Eftablifhed Church of Scot- 


land, and the remainder to thofe profefled Epifcopalians who 


ftill refufe to unite with the only Epifcopal Church in the country 


9" which they officiate, and who may therefore juftly be denomi- 


ated independents, not more reafonable, perhaps, than their pre- 
deceffors of the 17th century. 


“‘ With regard to thofe who confcientioufly differ from us, the laws 
which are to regulate our conduct are clear and plain. ‘ We judge no 
‘ man; feeing that every man ftandeth or falleth to his own mafter,” With 
regard, efpecially, to our Chriftian brethren of the Eftablifhed Church, it 
is our duty to avoid, if it be poffible, giving offence to any; to repay the 
tranquillity which we enjoy, by a mild and charitable deportment; to 
fhew that we do not confider difference of opinion in religious matters as 
any apology for acrimony or violence; and that, if we cannot always 
* hold the faith in the unity of the fpirit,’ (fuch is the imperfection of our 
nature,) we are not thereby entitled to break that ‘ bond of peace,’ which 
fhould be maintained between all who acknowledge Jefus Chrift as their 
Lord and Malier. 

“« By fuch condu@ as this, at once dignified and benevolent, it is not 
prefumptuous to hope, that, through the blefling of God, we may contri- 
bute to the furtherance alfo of that union among the Epifcopalians in this 
country, which has hitherto made a happy progrefs, and which we ought 
to pray fervently may be foon entirely accomplifhed, On this fubject it 
would not become me to enlarge. ] may be permitted, however, to lament, 
that groundilefs prejudices, and objections long fince completely and un- 


‘anfwerably refuted, thould ftill be allowed to keep thofe afunder who have 


all fubfcribed the fame fummary of faith ; who all hold the fame opinions 


,Tefpecting the original conftitution of the Church; whofe public worthip 


is effentially the fame ; and who all profefs, in the courfe of that worthip, 
to believe that the Church is One, as well as Catholic and Apoftolic. 4 


lament it ferioufly for the fake of thofe who have not yet been. perftiaded 


* to caft in their lot with us,’ and who do not appear to be fenfible of the 
anomalies and inconveniences, to fay the leatft, to which they expofe 
themfelves without reafon. I lament it, above all, asa breach of charity, 


of which the confequences may fpread much farther than is generally 
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imagined, even to all the heart-burnings, and jealoufies, and difputes, 
which are utterly inconfiftent with our duty, and with our happinefs as 
Chriftians, | 

“ This queftion of union has, in the courfe of a long agitation, received 
all the difcuffion which it requires, and of which, perhaps, itis capable, 
The condué& of thofe clergymen, who have been forward in promoting our 
confolidation into one regular and refpeétable body, has been commended 
‘by perfons of the greateft weight and authority in the united Church of 
England andTreland; and difapproved, I believe, by none who are acquainted 
witli the real merits of the cafe, and capable of judging of them; and 
whofe approbation, therefore, we ought to be defirous of poffefling. The 
progrefs of this meafure muft now, I prefume, be left to the ordinary 
courfe of events, We ourfelves can, for evident reafons, take no greater 
fhare in it, than by imparting, with readinefs and candour, our advice to 
thofe who may. think fit to afk it, without officioufly intruding our opinions 
upon fuch as may be unwilling to liften to us, But we may ferve the caufe 
very effectually by a fleady and manly adherence to our own obligations, 
as members of a regular Church; and while our manners are gentle and 
conciliating to fuch as have not yet been prevailed upon to become 
‘ altogether as we are,’ by firmly and confcientioufly maintaining the 
principles which we have embraced upon grounds of rational and folid 
conviction. By a plain difcreet and pious example, more has often been 
effected than by argumentand difputation. In this too, the moft forcible 
perhaps, as well as pleafing mode of perfuafion, all may take a part, 
Here we may be joined moft advantageoufly and powerfully by the laity, 
whofe intereft in the apoftolic regularity of our Church requires no en- 
forcement from me. 

** It is obvious to remark, that this important objeét may be collaterally 
promoted by the faithful and diligent difcharge of our minifterial duties. 
While we continue pioufly and meekly engaged in the exercife of our facred 
calling, we fhall not only preferve ourfelves from the heats and animofities, 
which too frequently arife from the difcuflion of difputed points ; but we 
fhall gradually mollify oppofition, and at length, perhaps, by God’s blefl- 
ing, totally remove it.” 


For onrfelves, we think it our duty to {peak very plainly. We 
confidently fuppofed that ali this oppobtion had at length come to 
an end, The wretched fophiftry of Dr. Grant, we confidered as the 
laft and puny effort of expiring refiflance—fo puny as to be un- 
worthy even of our notice. But we have been difappointed, We 
will venture, however, to prophecy that all oppofition will at length 
be totally removed, when the lay members of the independent 
Chapels come at length to fee the abfurd and anomalous condition 
in which they are held by the perverfenefs of their paltors—when 
they come to refiect that it is not entirely to ferve them that fuch 


paftors come from-Evgland—when they come to difcover that 


their 6ppéfition to the Epifcopal Church of the country to which 
they have retired, moft likely from neceflity, not from choice, is 
to fay the leaft ungenerous and uncandid, and that it is often de- 
fended by ftatements founded on ignorance, prejudice, and mif- 
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eonception, and not unfrequently on evident misreprefentations+~ 
when the laity come to refleét, that in fuch a ftate: of indepen- 
dence they may be led unthinkingly to commit-the care of their 
fouls to a needy adventurer, or an advertifing quack, regardlefs 
alike of them and of religion—when they come to be. deeply 
impreiled with thefe convictions, and we truft, fortheir own fakes, 
they will foon be fo—let them teach their paftors that moft imt- 
portant part of their duty, to which at their ordination they were 
folemnly {worn—let them inform them refolutely, that they have 

determined to-become Epifcopalians in fact as well as in name, 
and that their paftors mu/é in confequence fubmitto their ordinary, 
and unite with the Scotch Epi fcopal Church, or give up thejr 
eharge. Let them keep to this determination, and we contidently 
predict, that all oppofition will be infiantly mollified, and by God's 
bleffing totally removed. It bas often ftruck us with more than 
ordinary afionif{hment that the Scotch, who are in general national 
beyond the people of mo{t other countries, fhould be fo eatily 
withdrawn from the miniftrations of their indigenous paftors, as 
the late Bifhop Horfley was wont to fpeak, by men of whom they 
know nothing, who come among them they know not w hy—who 
renounce the firft duty of an ‘Epifcopal Cler: vyman, canonical 
obedience, and who may for what they know, or can know 
while they continue in this ftate, be under the cenfure of their 
native Church, and may have been obliged to leave it for fome 
canonical crime or irregularity. One thing at leaft we can affert 
with confidence, that fuch men are neither regular nor genuine 
fons of the Church of England—They went out from us, but they 
are not of us. 








The Ancient and Modern Hijiory of Nice, comprehending an 
Account of the Foundation of Marfcilles : to which are prefixed, 
defcriptive Obfervations on the Nature, Produce, and Climate of 
the Territory of the former City, and its adjoining Towns : with 
an Introduétion, containing Hints of Advice to "Invalds, who, 
with the Hope of arrefting the Progrefs of Difeafe, feek the rena- 
vating Influence of thefe falubrious Climes. By J. B. Davis, 
M.D. one of the Britith Captives from V erdun, &c. S$vo. Pp. 
$48. 8s. Tipper and Richards. 1807. 


THE Hints, in the introduétion to this volume, are evidently 
the refult of much theoretical and practical knowledge, and are 
therefore highly deferving the attention of thofe, for whofe benefit 
they are publifhed. Dr. Davis has paid great attention to pul- 
monary difeafes,and the treatment which he prefcribes, as well as 
his advice refpecting travelling, and the different fiages of the 


diforder, is wile, confittent, and good. The charaéter which he 
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-draws of the Niffards, or inhabitants of Nice, is highly honour- 
able to them, and we are happy to find that they have not been 
brotalized by their intercourfe with, though their country has been 
‘defolated by the arms of, the Freuch. 


“ The Niffards differ in their manners from the inhabitants of Provence 
and Italy. Sordid intereft and unprincipled felfithnefs, notwithftanding 
the allegations of many travellers, are by no means the charadteriftics of 
every clafs of this people. ‘he Niffards are in general mild, humane, 
peaceable, and complaifant. ,They are gay, lively, and pleafant in com- 
‘pany; in one.word, their manners upon the whole are interefting, and 
congenial with the mildnefs of the, climate. The inhabitants of the 
‘country, though poor, and, as it were, fequeftered from the world, are 
civil, and perfect ftrangers to the vices engendered by luxury, and to the 
violent paffions which agitate the great. They are conftantly occupied in 
providing for the fubfiftence of their families, in cultivating their fields, or 
watching their flocks. Nothing can equal their perfevering patience at 
work; no obftacle difheartens them, and they bear with equal 
firmnefs bodily fatigue and mental anxiety. Fathion has not extended 
her imperious dominion over ‘them, for they fill retain the drefs and 
manners of their forefathers. Whenever a traveller arrives in any one of 
their villages, let him be ever fo little known to them, they haften to 
welcome him, and invite him to partake of their frugal repaft. They 
_often give up their beds to firangers, and in every refpeét prefent us with 
an emblem of ancient hoipitality.” 


This character, however, applies only to the inhabitants of the 
city of Nice, and of the interior parts of the country. ‘Thofe on 
the confines of Piedmont are a very different race of beings. 


_ “ They are irafcible, and fubjeé to eufts of paflion, which frequently 
produce very defperate conflicts. When they cannot find employment at 
home, where there are neither trades nor manufactures, they feek @ 

fubfiftence in foreign countries. Thofe who can afford to buy a little 
merchandize hawk it about the country, until they acquire enough wealth 
to begin fhopkeeping. With fuch fmall beginnings, by arrangement and 
economy, fome of them have left fortunes, which their indufirious children 
have augmented to immenfe property, even to millions fterling. There 
are many inftances of this kind, and two are well known at Lyons and 
Marfeilles ; one is the houfe of Folofan, the other is the family of Bruni, 

_two members of which were Prefidents of the Second Chamber of the Par- 

liament of Aix before the Revolution.” 


The regicides would fain have perfuaded the world, that, 
under the French monarcliy, there was no encouragement to in- 
duftry ; and that none but the nobility were promoted to places of 
truft and of honour. Yet here we fee, in a fmal!l diftrict, two 
pedlers amals wealth by their indufiry, and their children holding 
fome of the highelt judicial offices iu the ftate.—We refume our 
extract, 
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“ It is from the northern diftri@t that fo many of them emigrate with 
their organs, cymbals, and magic lanterns, to amufe the people and 
children over all Europe. After an abfence of eight or ten years, the 
greater part of them return with fome little favings, which affift them to. 
enlarge their fields, to buy cattle, and get married. Tired of a wandering 
and laborious life, they return to finith their days under the humble rvet 
that gave them birth, far from the noile and tumult of towns, It is there 
they ‘relate to their children what has moft attra@ed their attention in 
their travels. It might be fuppofed they would contract fome of the vices 
prevalent in great towns; they retain, however, their former fimplicity 
of manners and induftry. They confider their prefent fituation happy, 
when they compare it with the fatiguing life (which) they have led te 
attain it; even their little vanity is gratified in being confidered the richeft, 
of the hamlet, refpected by all, and Jooked upon as the oracles of the 
country. Thefe advantages turn the heads of the young peafants, and 
make them figh for an organ and a magic lantern,” 

Often have we wifhed thefe organs and magic lanterns at the. 
bottom of the fea, when they have interrupted us in the purfuit 
of our fiudies; but Dr. Davis has given us fuch an interefting ace 
count of thefe itinerant fages, who travel in fearch of a fubfiftence, 
and return to their native fuil as foon as they have obtained it, 
that we fhall henceforth look on them with more complacency. 
And our readers, we are perfuaded, will not grudge them a few 
pence when they confider what purpofe they contribute to 
promote. 


** The Niffards are fervent in their devotion, and though not altogether 
exempt from fuperitition, are lefs credulous than the inhabitants of other 
places in the fame department. I extraét from the author of a Tour through 
the Maritime Alps, the following account of the devotion of the inhabi- 
tants, of Monaco.—t Having witneffed their religious ceremonies during 
the whole day, which were performed with great fervor, atter vefpers 
there was a grand proceffion round the {quare which is before the church. 
Two beings, fick with the palfy, were dragged about by their friends and 
relations, and befides the fatigues of a Jong journey, they were expofed 
with their heads bare to the fcorching rays of the fun, which occafioned 
the moft violent perfpiration. They continued this exceflive exercife for a 
long time, in confident expectation of a miracle being worked.. However, 
the Holy Virgin was not pleafed to ufe her interceffion, though [ am far 
from difputing her influence; nor, what was [till more fingular, did their 
extreme meatures produce any favourable or unfavourable crifis. While 


- fome accompanied the proceffion, others in the church were imploring the 


Virgin. Women and children were feen proftrated before the altar, 
firetching forth their fupplicating hands, and rending heaven with their 
cries. This fcene being as difgufting to the philofophic eye of reafon 
as the wretches dragged about at the proceffion, | retreated under the 


fhade of a wild fig-tree, and meditated on the weaknefs and infirmities of 
the human race,’” 


The weaknefs and infirmities of man are objects of compafiion te 
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his feliow-creatures ; but the pride and impiety of thodern philofo- 
phers are objects of indignation to the Chriftian. Search the fources 
whente the fuperftition of the poor credulous fanatic is derived, 
arid thole whence flow the philofophifm of boattfal infidels, and it 
will foon be feen which to pity aud which to reprobate. With this 


curfory remark, fuggefted by the flippant obfervations of many of 


the French travellers, we thal! proceed with our quotation. 


“ #& Several towns and villages in this department have a faint celebrated 
for the cute of fome difeafe. The inhabitants of Monaco poffefs Se, 
Roman, who cures quartan fevers; other fevers are not under his controul, 
St. Devote is the patron of the town, and in truth his name and the fame 
of his miracles have nota little contributed to-his welfare. An orator 
compotes an annual panegyric. IT was prefent at that “delivered laft year, 
Tt Wotld be dificult to form an idea of the abfurd ‘fiétions delivered from 
the pulpit. Thefe holidays are not’ always appropriated to devotion, 
While fome are praying, others are feeking lefs holy amufements, not for- 
tiing dancing, without which this people could not exift, In general, 
they have not much religion ; but this is not the only intiruétion in which 
they are deficient. Whether it proceeds frony:a want of tafte for the 
{ciences, literature, and the arts, ot whether they have not the means of 
procuring inftruction, I cannot determine, though fimagine that both 
thefe caufes operate. All branches of knowledge are here in their infaney, 
Pheir favourite ftudy is jurifprudence, which, before the Conqueft, 
opened the'way to places of emblument,” 


It was furely the duty of a philofophic traveller, who meant to 
ublifh the relult of his obfervations for the benefit of the world, 
to afcertain the true caufe of this ftrange defect of knowledge, im 
the nineteetith century, in a people, piaced, as it were, in the centre 
of all the enlightened nations of Europe. As to- the fuperftitious 
belief in miracles performed by departed faints, inthe prefent day, 
it is unhappily not coufined to the good people of Monaco. We 
have very recently heard of a firnilar iniraele, ufferted, by fome 
pious Romanifts, to have been performed in this country. Dr. 
Davis thitiks it neceffary to exempt the Niffards from the operation 

of the French philofopher’s remarks, 


“ Before I take leave of this fubject, I ought to obferve, in juftice to 
the Niffards, that I never witneffed any thing in their worfhip deviating 
from the firiget decency and moft fervent devotion, All the religious 
ceremonies, commouly performed in other Catholic countries, are fcru- 
puloufly obferved at Nice; and though the author of a Tour through the 
Department of the Maritime Alps bas jufily rallied the inhabitants of fome 
parts of the country upon the abfurdity of their devotion, his remarks do 
not, nor could they with the leaft truth, apply to the Niffards,” 


We differ toto cela from Dr. Davis, in his wifh that the French 
language may be univerfally ufed in the country of Nice. We 
with, on the contrary, that it may be totally banifhed, not only 
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from Nice, but from every Court in Europe. It may, indeed, fuit 
the convenience of travellers who talk no foreign language but 
French to have that generally fpoken ;—but the univerfality, if 
we may fo fay, of that language, has already proved a great poli- 
tical evil, by giving the French numerous advantages over other 
countries,. by facilitating the fuccefs of their wicked intrigues, and 
by favouring the accomplifhment of their infamous plans. Let 
the Niffard, then, continue to talk his own native patoés; to him 
it may be the only language of freedom, and it certainly will be 
the language of patriotifm. It will operate as a prefervative of 
thofe generous feelings which attach a man te bis Dii penates, to 
his natale folum; and it may fcreen him from the fanguinary 
vengeance of thofe- ferocious tyrants, who have entlaved his 
country, and who, by the extirpation of his language, would 
deftroy the laft trace of an independent people. Betides, French 
is now the languaye of fraud, of hypocrify, of outrage, of violence, 
of blafphemy, of rebellion, and of murder. And a greater badge 
of flavery and of difgrace could not attach to any nation, than the 
adoption of it. Let us hear what benefit thefe apoftles of Leberty, 
thefe enlightened philofophers, thefe diffeminators of the Rights 
of Man, thefe regenerators of the human race, have conferred on 
the inoffenfive, indaftrious inhabitants of this charming country. 
The Doétor himfelf fhall tell us. 


““ The republican arms of France hate depopulated this charming country, 
and either deftroyed or ruined moft of the families, country houfes, and every 


‘work of art. The gardens, however, adorned with orange and fruit-trees, 


formerly with every plant and flower, ftill invite the efforts of induftry, 
and promife a plentiful harveft. Much, I confefs, is wanted to repair thofe 
fliattered villas, where once lived a happy people; and. long, I fear, it 
will be before the new proprietors diffufe, like their ancient inhabitants, 
jay and gladne!s and-plenty around them. ‘The deficiency of money, the 
want of confidence,,and the natural diftraft (which) a new government 
infpires, are obftacles not eafy to be furmounted, Under the proteétion of 
the King of Sardinia, the public were happy, trade flourifhed, and the 
merchants were even favoured by other nations.” 


Thefe confiderations would rather, we fufpeét, fupply incite- 
ments to extirpate the French from their country, than induce- 
ments to introduce their language into it. With the Do@or’s 
account of the general appearance of the environs of Nice, 
we fhall clofe our extraéts. fs 

‘“* The irregularity of feafons, fo detrimental to’ vegetation in other parts 
of the world, is here exchanged for a progrefs fo uniform and impercepti- 
ble, that the tendereft plant delights to feel the change, and acquires 
new vigour by it. Every day brings forth anether flower, every month 
its fruits, and every year a copious harveft. The light tinges of the fpring 
yield to the brighter hues of fummer, and autumn boafts in darker {tate of 
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the deep crimfon and the orange. Unexpofed to the bleak influence of 
the north, the pendant grape foon comes to full maturity: the almond and 
the peach already tempt the tafte ; the citron and the orange promife an 
ample recompente for the hufbandman’s toil. The luxuriance of the val- 
leys. muft make that man’s heart rejoice, who regards and admires the 
rich productions of the earth, The fterility of fome mountains gives him 
an idea of the mourning of nature, which at the fame time that it offers 
the mottfiriking contraft between rural magnificence and rural degrada- 
tion, impreffes the mind with the firongeft fenfe of the tranfient pleafures 
of the world, and of the infufficiency of prefent enjoyment. It equally 
awakes melancholy reflections on the future. Whofe foul is not ftricken 


with folemn admiration at the. majeftic mounds that encircle the? 


fpectator’s eye, the barren wild of fome of the contiguous mountains, the 
light cultivation he gazes on, the fertile yalley, fmiling plain, fhady wood, 
and murmuring fiream ?” 


There is fomething too flowery and inflated, even for the fubjed, 
in the language of “the ‘author. The other parts of the volume 
contain, an account of the natural produétions and climate of 
Nice, and of the neighbouring country, with meteorological tables; 
and alfo a topographical defcription of Turbia, Monaco, and fome 
other places ;—biographical notices of eminent natives ;—an 
hiftorical effay on the foundation of Marfeilles ;—and clofes with 
the hittory of Nice from its foundation, 340 years before the 
Chriftian era to its final fubjagation by the French. 

This book will be highly acceptable to thofe who take pleafure in 
topographical refearches, and particularly fo to invalids who en- 
teriain thonghts of feeking in a milder climate the retioration of 
health.. The ftyle is in general correé, though occafionally 
inflated. We have oblerved a few inaccuracies, evidently the 
efiect of hafte, but only one worthy of. notice. The Door 
advifes an invalid, on his road to Nice, to go from Avignon to 
Nice by water, infiead of going by land.—* This, perhaps, might 
fubjeét him tofome difficulty, but the voyage "oeld moft likely 
contribute to his recovery, which would not always be the cafe, if 
he thould travel by land.”—The author here appears to fay what 
he certainly does not mean to fay ; namely, that the patient would 
pot receive on land the benefit of a fea voyage. The fact is, that 
the ientence is awkwardly and incorreétly conftructed. It 
f.ould run thus—The voyage would moft likely contribute to his 
recovery, which a journey, by Jand' would not always do—or, an 
efleét which a jourtiey by land would not always produce. 

A view of Nic e; and of the adjacent hills, in aqua tinta, Is 
p efixed to the volume. 
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THOUGH we are no great patrons of works either written in 
a dead language, or publifhed by fubfcription, the circumftanees 
under which the prefent volume was compofed, may, perhaps, 
exempt it from the centure generally incurred by uch publieations. 
The author, whofeliterary attainments both at Eton and Cambridge 
are not unknown, was folicited by his friends to furnifh them with 
fome more durable record of his claflical compofitions, than the 
tranfitory recollection afforded by the perufal of a manufcript 
copy. Being unwilling either to difoblige them, or, which was 
more material (for to uie his own words at the end of the fubfcrip- 
tion lift, “ laboris pretium, ili qui in rem typographicain fe accin- 
gunt, minime reformidant” ), to difoblige himfelf by an unprofitable 
undertaking, he edited his book upon the above-mentioned plan, 

The intentions of the author with refpect to his work are neatly 
laid down in the preface: being engaged in the drier purfuit of 
the law (in which fiudy, we trufi, his ufual induftry will not 
defert him), he takes an appropriate farewell of the charms of 
Jiterature in profe, and concludes with “ valere jubeamus id omne, 
quod in h&c politiore literarum fuavitate verfatur, gravioribus 
ftudiis graviorem laborem impendentes, impenfuri.” 

The firft object that meets the eye in limine, is a Latin {peech 
(on the deperdita of Greek and Roman literature), elegantly and 
properly dedicated to the author’s quondam tutor, the Rev.. Dr, 
Goodall ; this was honoured with the firft prize, at Cambridge, 
laft commencement. With refpeé to the Latinity, it is, perhaps, 
among the pureft and neatett that ever flowed trom a modern pen ; 
to the language, and the periods of Cicero, is often added the anti- 
thetic brevity of Tacitus. ‘Though the materials are not very co- 
pious, yet they are well felected, and ingenioufly applied. We 
refer the reader to the mention of Eupolis and Sappho, p. ¢O and 
¢1. The prophetic ftrains of Sappho, with refpect to the fate 
which her own works were to experience, are well exprefled by—= 
“'Tanquam effudiflet’ cycneam quandam vocem, prelagamque 
fati carminis dulcedinem.” Had not the limited purpote of our 
Review prevented us, we would have.dwelt longer upon this com- 
pofition; but we cannot help feleciing the following fentence 
towards the end. 


“© @uoties cunque contemplemur, Academici inter Athenarum vel Rome 
ruinas, illam priftino exutam luxu atriorum majefiatem, proftratam et diru- 
tam ante oculos fanorum religionem—quoties cunque contemplemur illam 
collapfam Imperii molem in humanarum rerum matabiles miferofq cafus 
lachrymas profundimus, pioque luétu folvimur! Hodie autem nobis con- 
tigit illa Avgufiiora mentis artificia, illa magis immortalitaty addi@a 
monumenta, mortalitatis vero fortem experta, fideliori defiderio ornare }” 


~The next compofition is a Greek ode, which was written for 
Mr. Buchanan’s Prize, but which, on account of its too late de 
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livery, was returned uninfpected, owing to the adjudicator, con- 
tray, to the duty of bis office, not being at home to receive it : 
notwithitanding his. culpability, it was returned uninfpeced, for 
fear, peshiaps, of deranging the fine fpun nerves of his con{cience~ 
* con{cienti# miré accommodata feveritas,” is truth. 


The:beginning is very fine and {pirited. 


Dwg verre’ Csroy arog BV opbyxy 

roovre— Fido, oe Tpoune” aofpwoSoe—~ 

muvacey 5’ auDippuroy ode vunlos 
Ovex. YUNA YO 


The following ftanzas allude to the fubject being propofed by 
Mr. Buchanan. “Collegium Bengalente” was the fubject for 
the: Latin Ode—to which allufion is made by 


Teiwds PEULAG ARMS 
HUdEDS. woes, 


Evidently borrowed from Tweddel’s Greek Ode, 


Tosuoe peparey arAcss 
Fou pas ardor, 


We very much doubt if ipoQaviyg will bear the fignification in- 
tended. Thie defcription ct the velocity of light and its effect is 
well delineated im page 35. And the defcription of night (p. 37), 
the addrefs to Newton, and the introdnétion of the Newtonian 
philofophy, are very happy ; and the poetry rather’of the Platonic 
caft.. The defcription of the Georgium Sidus.is rather awkward ; 
but. this is recompenfed by the tranflation of the much admired 
chapters.in Job. ‘The conclufion of the Ode is elegant. 

With refpeét to the author’s Greek lambics, we have no hefi- 
tation in pronouncing them the beft executed produétions in the 
whole of this little volume. The death of the unfortunate and 
amiable John Tweddel every claflic reader will lament: he was 
known to many of us; and we are canfoled, perhaps, at his death 
being thus pathetically lamented. The ode to the Aolian harp is 
a very pretty performance, though we do not approve of fucha@ 
third line as this, which vefembles a deformed perfon upon 
erutches: > 

‘“ Dum veris halant, et caducos.” 


Thesthird line ought always to. have the more fkilful incefus of 
either, 


} 


Sylva laborantes geluque ; 
or, 

Dumeta Sylvani, caretque, 
The Alcaic Ode (p. 56) is miferably deficient in this refpect. We 
with the author had taken more pains with the third lines.—The 
tranflation of the 137th Pfalm is well done, though the verfifica- 
tion is too daétylic—The “ ray ata Trav yAaeunay,” from Mofchus 
¢(p. 58), is an elegant and faithful tranflations The author has, 
we think, wrongly adopted, in line 5, the reading of pace for 
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Trevelyan Prolufiones partim Grace, §&c. 15:3: 


poe 2, which, from the context, is evidently the proper reading ; 
for if tt were gyeri poLoee evs Dida, why ihould Mofchus have, 
“6 gone on finging ?” it.would be a ‘contradiétion. Though 
Catuilus may “ule the iambics in the firft foot of an. hendeca- 
fyliable line, it is wrong. Martial is the model. 

The tripos (page 30) is, perhaps, as good a piece of Latin verfe 
as any in the book. “Phe rhyme is flowing. The picture of Rome 
in Ruins (p. 61), beginning with “ En uti funeree,” is very happy, 
and wel! defcribed, though the lines “O mihi jam liceat,” to the- 
bottom of this page, are rather fing fong. 

The Greek Ode (page 69): was an unfuccefsful eompofitia’’ 
we bope it was miflaid at the Vice-chancellor’s ‘Lodge. The 
Greek ts very pure and claflical, and the incidents of Switzerland 

are happily interwoven into the texture of the Ode. . 

With refpect to the three concluding compofitions, it is needlefs 
to obferve, that they were written when the author was very young, 
The two laft were publicly read over at Eton, as being (to ufe the 
fchool phrafe) “ Sent up for good.” ‘The author experienced this 
honour “ Nine tines,” as he fays in his preface, “ ex novem 
illis coronis.’ 

Having already beftowed too much time to the examination of 
individual paffages, we will now conclude with our colle@iye’ 
opinion of the work, guvodcws BAewovles. Though there are many 
lines “ juveniliter diéta, ideogue pro indole accepta,” yet the wor 
difplays an ingenuity in the arrangement of materials, and a 
command of claflic expreffion, which rarely falls to the lot of fo 
young an author, He appears to have turned over with affiduity 
and attention the beft models of Greek literature ; and Cambridge 
cannot do beiter, 





Vos exemplaria Graca 
Noeturna verfate manu, verfate diurpa, 


Although the author is diligently engaged in the ftudy of the 
law, yet, we truft, he will not entirely tortake ancient literature. 
We expre{s our withes thus, for we have underftood that he has 
devoted his exclufive attention to the more technical and laborious 
part of the profeflion. An intimate acquaintance with the beft 
writers of antiquity is the only way to form a prompt and appro- 
priate method of {peaking ; ; and in what profeition Is this more re- 
quifite than the law? ‘Thofe who have rifen to eminence, have 
all been attentive to the acquirements of learning. And the 
names of Law, Eldon, Mansfield, Chatham, and others, are 
recorded in the archives of their Colleges, as eminent for their 
acquirements in ancient literatare. ‘Though this advice may 
be thrown away on Gray’s Inn, the Temple, or Lincoln’s Inn, . 
‘we can only fay to them ‘each, 

** nec defcinat unquam 
Tecum Graialoqui, tecum Romana vetuilas.” 


hae 
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- From what we have perufed of the author's works, we wait 
with anxious expectation for his poem (written laft long vacation) 
on the Death of Lord Nelfon, and for which he received the Gold 
Medal offered by Dr. Turton, for the bet production on that 
fubject. 


—_— 








A Compendious Report of the Trial of Henry Vifcount Melville, 
aes the Impeachment of the Commons of the United Kingdom 
Great Britain and Treland, in Parliament afjembled, for 
High Crimes and Mifdemeanours. 8vo. Pp. 252. 3s 6d. 
mee 1806. 


WE have been induced, by various confiderations, to poftpone 
our review of the Report before us till the prefent period. In the 
firft place, we did not deem it fafe to publith our fentiments refpeét- 
ing the charges preferred againft Lord Melville, and the condué 
of his accufers, during the exiftence of that Houfe in which they 
Gtiginated, and by which they were adopted. In the fecond 
place, we had hopes that a fair and full account of a trial, in 
every point of view fo interefting, would be publifhed at a mode- 
rate price, fo as to render it attainable by the great majority of 
his M: ajefty’s fubjeéts. The firft difficulty, thanks to our Gracious 
Sovereign, has been removed; but the fecond remains in full 
force, and is not likely ever to be removed, fo that we muft con- 
tent’ ourfelves with the fubjance of a trial, inftead of having a 
trial itfelf. Here, however, it appears neceflary to make fome 
obférvations upon’ what appears to us to be a mofi extraordinary 

cafe. Our readers will remember, that while the trial was pend- 
ing in Weltminfier Hall, the court iffued a prohibition (which 
it was certainly competent to iffue) to publifh any part of the 
procee dings before the whole of them were clofed. Certainly, 
the fair inference from this Limited prohibition (putting the law 
and the right out of the quettion), was, that, after the proceedings 
were clofed, any body would be at liberty to publith the trial. 
The contrary, however, has proved to be the cafe; as a trial hav- 
ing been publifhed, its fale was ftopped by an injunétion from the 
Court of Chancery. ‘This quefiion appears to us to involve fome 
moft ferious and important confiderations, not only relating to 
the freedom of the prefs, but refpecting the right of public trial, 
That any court of juttice has a right to prohibit the publication 
of a trial which contains any thing improper to be publifhed, we 
are not dilpofed to deny. But that any court has a right to fay 
that A fall publifh a trial, and that Band C fhall not, is what 
we are fully prepared to quefiion, and what it would be highly/ 
dangerous to admit, That an Englifhman has-a right to a public 
trial is an indifpytable fact ; and it would be an infult to our 
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readers to enter upon any juttification of the principle whence 
fuch right emanates. Every thing, therefore, which tends to 
prevent the publicity of judicial proceedings ought to be watched 
with a vigilant and a jealous eye. Now, of all public trials, the 
trials before the High Court of Parliament are lefs open to public 
infpection than any other. No one can enter the court without 
a ticket; and fo many of the nobility and officers of ftate claim 
tickets as a right, that but few are left for general diftributiom; 


and thefe few it is extremely difficult to obtain. This is an evil 


not to be remedied ; it arifes out of the very nature and conftitu- 
tion of the Court. But the effects of the evi] may be completely re- 
medied by the publication of the trial as foon as the preceedings 
are clofed. By publication is manifeftiy meant, the publication 


“jn fuch a form as fhall render the trial attainable by the moey 


of the public. ‘The trial is thus made a public trial; every 

dividual of the public may read it, may comment upon it, aid 
compare the judgment with the evidence, and may form his own 
opinion upon the whole. Thus is conftituted that important check 


‘which the law had in contemplation when it declared that all 


courts of juftice fhould be open to the public. If, however, a 
court of juftice has a right to grant a monopoly of the trial to 
any individual, the end of the law may be defeated, and the 
publicity of the trial prevented. Tor fuch individual may publith. 
it at {uch a price as amounts to a prohibition to read it, to all 
but a very imall portion, indeed, of his Majefty’s fubjects ; and, 

therefore, quoad the public at large, it would be tantamount to 
no publication at all. And where this is done by the higheft 
court of judicature iu the country, from which the public in general 
are, as we have fhewn, neceffarily excluded, and the proceedings 
of which are forbidden to be publifhed during the trial,-the trial 
cannot be confidered as that kind of public trial, which the con- 
ftitution requires, and which the impartial adininifiration of juttice 
demands. It is from thefe confiderations that we are induced 
to queftion the legal right of that Court to prohibit all perfons but 


-one from publithing the trial of Lord Metvitie. The con- 


fequence oi fiich prohibition has been the publication of the trial 
at a price which confines the perufal of it to very few peripns 
indeed. It has been publifhed in folio, at one guinea and a half! 
That is a price which we cannot afford to pay for it, and therefore 
it is that our notice of it muft be confined to the Subfaree, as 
conveyed in the prefent Report. 

We have read this Report with all the attention weigh the im- 
portance of the fubject demands ; and we folemnly proteft that of all 
the judicial proceedings which we have witnefied, in the courfe 
of a pretty long life, we have not feen one, in which the charges 


are not only {o. far from being made out by the evidence, but. in 
which the facts charged are fo completely falfified by the evi- 
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eaieenbs In fhort, all the obfervations formerly made on the pro- 
fecution of Lord Melville, in this work, are proved, by the trial 
atfelf, to have been mofi. jufi. It is, in our minds, a profecution 
pregnant with circumtiances moft difgraceful to the parties cons 
‘cerned in it, and mott difreputable to the nation itfelf. 
| Mr. Whitbread’s fpeech occupies the firft two and twenty pages 
sof the Report. We {hall leave the dregs at the bottom, the froth 
at the top, and confine ourfelves to a few cafual remarks ou fome 
‘parts of its flender body. Having difclaimed every wifh to burt 
-the feelings of Lord Melville (for which, no doubt, he euined as 
-much credit as he deterved), he exprefied a eras: anxiety * to 
sobtain a legal conviction of what J know to be moral guilt ;” 
adding—“ faults by miftake, God forbid that you fhould be harth 
‘an cenfuring; but errors that are wilful, fpare them not.” Yet, 
afterwards, when noticing the fums of public money lodged im 
Mr. Trotter’s name, at Couits’s, which formed one of the prin- 
scipal charges againft Lord M., and which Mr. Whitbread im- 
putes as one of the moft flagrant inftances of moral guilt, he fays, 
“ Did Lerd Melville make any enquiry what he was doing with 
this? No, it never fruck him onee that it was an improper * thing 
en. itfelf to be done.” Now, if Lord Melville really conc eived 
that there was no impropriety in this, when, as Mr. W. afferts, 
.there was not only impropriety but guilt, we thould be glad to atk 
him, whether it does not come under the denomination of “ fault 
by miftake 4 @” Amd, as he muft anfwer in the aftirmative, we 
would again afk him, how he came to be moft harfh in ce nfuring 
himfelf, what ihe prayed God that the Court might not cenfare? 
In alluding to the origin of the office of Trealurer of the Navy 
this fagacious Manager obferves, “ although it was never legal fo 
‘to do, ‘yet down to-a certain period it was irreproachable to “thofe 
-who exercifed that office to make ufe of the public money which 
spaffed through their hands.” Is he to be told that it is /egal to 
bdo whatever ae law does not forbid? but that, on his fuppofition 
‘that it was. not legal fo to employ money, it mutt have been con- 
trary to law; and how any man can be irreproachable i in commit- 
ting an a€t which is contrary to law, we mutt leave to fuch fapient 
expoundersiof our fiatute book as Mr. Whitbread t& explain, The 
fact is, that the act alluded to was irreproachable only becaufe 
it was legal. ; 
Of -the deliberate wifdom with which the charges were 
conceived, and of the impartial juftice with which they were 
preferred, a competent notion may be formed from Mr. W.’s 
sown declaration. “‘ At the time they were exhibited, the com- 
vmittee were not in poffeffion of a great part of the evidence which 
I fhall now have the honour to open to your Lordthips. We drew the 
sbunges as at were in the dark, but framed them in fuch a manner 
as-that the -evidence, whatever it might be, might apply to fome 
of the articles, or rather fome parts of the charge, which we have 
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adduced againft the noble Lord.” This is a very pretty confeffion,; 


and, truly, a very tmgenious mode of framing criminal charges, 
which were to affe@ the charaéier and the liber ty of a Britith jub- 

é&. The whole rule of proceeding in criminal cafes is reverfed. 
- accufation is firft preferred; and the evidence to fupport i 
is fought for afterwards. What was wanting in regularity, how~ 
ever, was fupplied in confiftency, for the fame line of condué wak 
perfevered in throughout. His Lordthip was condemned before be 
was heard; and punifhed before he was tried. But of this more 
hereafter. 

Adverting to the A@ of 1785 for better regulating the office of 
Treafurer of the Navy, Mr. Manager Whitbread fays, 


“My Lords, to my utter aftonifhment, I heard the noble defendant fay, 
and my ears ftill tingle with the found, that he was yet to learn in what 
particular he had violated the {pirit or the letter of that Aét of Parlia- 
ment. Good God! my Lords, is not that Ad plain? If that A@ of Par- 
liament is not plain; if he who runs cannot read that Act, you may as 
well burn and confume all your ftatute books ; there is not one that will not 
admit of a double interpretation or a quibble. Magna Charta itfelf may 
te mifconftrued ; the Habeas Corpus Aét, the Act of Succeflion to the 
Crown of this Country, the Bitl of Rights, might admit of a double in- 
terpretation; nay, my Lords, I had almoft faid, that law, which was de- 
livered in all the magnificence of Heaven, written on Tables of Stone, 
‘Thou fhalt not fieal,’ might always be explained away by counfel. J 
fay this Act is plain.” 


Now, after all this wonderful burft of eloquence, rat lat 
the quarter where it iffued, what does it amount to? Why to 
this; “bat Mr. Whibread’s interpretation of the A& is the disky 
interpretation which ean, by any man of common fenfe, be given 
to it! Our readers will recollect that we gave our deliberate 
opinion on this point, at a time when we ftood almott alone ; 
and, after a very attentive confideration of the Act, we declared 
our full conviction that Lord Melville had not violated either the 
letter or the {pirit of it; aitd it is not to be fuppofed that the ridi- 
culous exclamations of this ma/t and molaffes orator will induce 
us to change our fentiments on the fubject. Indeed, if he have 
any fenfe of fhame about him, he muft, after this difplay of cor 
fidence, bluth not a little at reading the opinion of the Judges of 
the land, of e/ewen of them at leaft, which gives the moft flat con- 
tradiétion to his pofitive affertion. The brewer may be told to 
ftick to his ca/k, with as much propriety as the cobbler is admonith- 
ed to ftick to his /a/t. 

The laft divifion of the charge Mr. Whitbread ftated to be, 
that his Lordthip “ did direétly participate in the profits made by 
Mr. Trotter.” Now, there is no-one part of the charge more com- 
oy difproved by the evidence than this. After he had finithed 

ia opening, which was remarkable for nothing but boldmets of 
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affertion, he offered himfelf as a witnefs!!! This, we believe, is at 
unique proceeding in the hiftory of judicial proceffes. There 
was no neceility, too, to juftify this grofs violation of decency ; 
the fact, which he offered himfelf to prove, might have been 
proved by a hundred other perfons. But this is a queltion of feel. 
ng, which cannot be rendered intelligible to a man of Mr. Whit. 
bread’s “ caft and mould.” On his crofs-examination, he was 
afked whether he took any notes of Lord Melville’s fpeech 
gn the Honfe of Commons to which his evidence referred, to 
which he anfwered in the negative. He was then afked whether 
he-could repeat any paflages that were favourable to Lord Mel- 
ville as well as thofe which were hoftile, to which he anfwered in 
the negative alfo!!!!! Being preffed, however, he at laft admit. 
ted, that Lord Melville did “ negative the appropriation” of the 
fums which he was charged with having taken “ to bis own privaté 
ufe.” Now Mr. Whitbread is fo ignorant of the law, as not to 
know that if a confeffion is given in evidence againft a perfon ac- 
cufed, the court muft receive the whole of it ; that part which is 
favourable to the prifoner as well as that which is hoftile to him, 
We fay Mr. Whitbread was ignorant of this, becanfe we are un- 
willing to fuppofe that he knew it, and-yet laboured to prefs what 
he conceived to be the criminatory part of the confeflion again 
Lord Melville, and laid afide every exculpatory part of it. 

Mr. Trotter was next examined; the witnefs to obtain whofe 
evidence againft Lord Melville, Aé&t after Act was paffed; and 
who, by thefe Acts of Indemnity, was fo cleared from all fufpicion 
of falfehood or equivocation, that Mr. Whitbread himlelf de- 
clared that every fyllable he uttered was entitled to implicit belief; 
although his brother Manager, Sir Samuel Romilly, when. he 
found that Mr. Trotter’s evidence exculpated his Lordfhip from 
every charge, from every fulpicion of guilt, thought proper to 
argue as if he were entitled to no credit atall. So alternately hot 
and cold did thefe honourable Managers blow as it fuited their 

urpofe. This evidence will not admit of abridgment; but it 
ought to be read by every man in the kingdoin, who has heard or 
read the charges. It falfifies completely every affertion which 
-thofe charges contain; it proves, beyond the poflibility of doubt, 
that Lord Melville was the laft man in the world to feek for profit 
by the means of corruption; that he was carelefs beyond meature 
= ae his own private concerns; that he neglected even the mot 
honourable means of acquiring wealth; that he ferved a high 
office for nine years, without receiving a fixpence of the falary, 
although that falary amounted to 34,000/; and this, too, ata 
time when he was charged with appropriating to his own ufe much 
{maller fums; a circumftance of itfelf fufficient to ftamp the 
_charge.of corruption with falfehood, in the mind of every honeft 
and unprejudiced man; and, laftly, that the only time when Mr. 
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Trotter fuggefted to his Lordfhip the expediency of employing a 
fum of money, belonging to the public but not wanted, for his 
own ufe, his Lordfhip reje&ted the propofition with indignation and 
feorn. And, yet, in the teeth of all thele circumftances could the 
Solicitor General of the Crown have the affurance to call upon the 
Court to pronounce a verdict of guilty ; nay, ftill more, this fame 
lawyer has fince had the indecency, in the teeth of the verdict of 
acquittal, to treat his Lordthip, in the Houfe of Commons, as a 
guilty man. Is there truth, is there honour, is there juftice in 
fuch conduct? Are the public to be duped into a prepotterous be- 
lief that this profecution originated in other than political mo- 
tives, than party fpirit? No man whofe intellects place him one 
degree above tlie {cale of an idiot can have a doubt on the fub- 


ject. But Mr. Plumer’s notions of the profecution, of the fpirit 


which marked its origin and its progrels, and the fcandalous 
tranfactions which accompanied it, are fo perfectly in unifon with 
our own, that, inftead of purfuing our comments, we fhall extrac 
his, as-contained in different patlages of his moft {pirited and 
moft eloquent addrefs. Before we proceed with thefe extracts, 
however, there is one point to which we wifh particularly to 
direct the attention of our readers. 

In our firft comments on the proceedings againft Lord Melville 
in the Houfe of Commons, when we contended that his Lordthip 
had, in no inftance, violated the act of 1805, we maintained the 
impracticability of carrying on the bufinefs of the Navy Office, 
without having fome other place than the Bank at which money 
might be kept for.the purpofe of paying the various {mall de- 
mands that were conftantly made on the office. Now, in order to 
fhew the accuracy of our own opinion on this fubject, we fhall 
extract that part of Mr. Trotter’s evidence which relates to it, 


“ Q. Whether the fmall payments that are daily made in this great de- 
partment, the navy department, can be made any otherwife, than by cath 
in the l:ands of the fub-accountants ? 

** A. Ido not apprehend it to be poflible; andI am told the prefent 
Treafurer attempted it, and could not carry it into execution, 

** Q. Is the amount of thofe payments, and the number of them that 
are daily made, fuch as could not with any poffible practical convenience 
be made by drafts upon the Bank ? 

** A. It certainly could not be done by any means, in my opinion, 

. “* Q. How low in pdint of value do fome of thefe payments go? 
A. Certainly as low as one fhilling, fome of them. 

* Q. Are they very numerous under 10/ or 2d, or even 1/in value ? 

** A. I believe there are many thoufands made monthly lower than 10/, 
and even lower than 2/.” 


ss 


After an eloquent exordium, Mr. Plumer proceeded thus :— 


‘* My Lords before the noble defendant had ever been heard in his de- 
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fence, he was condemned, and fubjected to the moft fevere and afflicting 
punifhment which an honourable mind can fuftain. He has now the mis- 
fortune to have for his accufers, the knights, citizens, and burgefies in 
parliament affembled, in the name of themfelves, and of all the Commons 
of the united kingdom,—a great and mighty afflembly, and to whom every 
peifible refpec& and veneration is due—armed with all the extenfive powers 
and privileges juft!y belonging to that great affembly, upheld and inforced 
as they could not fail to be, in the hands of the reprefentatives to whom 
this great truft was committed.” 


Condemned and punifhed before he had been heard in his defence! 
And this, “in the very fanctuary of Liberty” too, as Sir S. Romilly 
called it! And this, too, by men who talked of J/onour and of 


. 


Juftice /—W ill after-times believe the fact? 


- “ My Lords, had the prefent courfe of inquiry originally occurred to 
that honourable affembly, I am quite fure that what did take place would 
not- have been fuffered to take place pending that inquiry, becaufe I am 
quite fure that, in this country, the proud and diftinguifhing feature of 
whofe character and conttitution is the pure and impartial adminiftration of 
juftice, it never could have been found, that that great affembly colle¢tive- 
ly; or any one individual in it, thould have withed, pending the inquiry, 
to violate the firft principles of natural juftice, which forbid any one to be 
condemned or punithed until he had been fully heard. Unfortunately, my 
Lords, a different courfe of proceeding originally propofed, induced thole 
fieps to be taken by which criminatory refolutions againft the noble de- 
fendant were carried up to the foot of the throne, by which he was fepa- 
tated from his Majetty’s councils, and held out as liable only to a civil 
profecution. Your Lordfhips all know, that a criminal proceeding was 
afterwards fubftituted in the place of a civil one. Now, my Lords, I only 
fay, that in the tate in which this bufinefs now comes forward, I am fure, 
if it were orderly and proper, [ might appeal to all the accufers, that if in 
the refult of this trial it thall appear, what could not and did not appear 
in the prior ftage of the bufinefs; if it fhall ultimately appear, after due in- 
quiry—after every pofhble opportunity given to fift this matter to the bot- 
tom—after every obitacle has been removed which prevented the principal 
witnefs againit the defendant from being publicly examined—after months 
have been allowed tu examine all written documents—after acts of partia- 
ment have been made to render competent the witnefs I allude to, and to 
open his mouth, and in the face of the public to fay whether thefe acs 
were his aéts, or the authorized aéts of the defendant; I fay, if after all 
this, it fhall ultimately aypear, to the feelings and fatisfa¢tion of every 
body, that the truth is that thefe acts were not what they were once be- 
lieved to be, the authorized a¢ts of the defendant, I am perfuaded it can- 
not be the wifh of any individual that the noble defendant fhould not 
have the benefit of that teftimony ; and that, if in the refult it be thewn, 
that the impeachment in its main chara@ter and feature, in the principal 


ground and foundation upon which it ftood, has been cut down and nes © 


gatived to the full conviction and fatisfa€tion of every one, I am pere 
fuaded the Commons of Great Britain will not find that they are in any 
refpeét implicated, or their honour or character in the {ngalleft degree af- 
fected by the refult proving favourable tothe defendant. * 

» 
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“ My Lords, I am perfuaded that I have ftill lefs to apprehend from 
what I ought perhaps to apologize to your Lordthips for adverting to, I 
mean that moft extraordinary caufe of unauthorized proceedings out of 
parliament, that outrage againft the feelings of humanity and juttice, 
pending a criminal inguiry, which took place; not by anonymous libels ; 
not in private ; not in indireét terms, to weigh down this defendant, about 


, to be brought upon his trial; but, my Lords, in affemblies convoked by 


written requifitions*, couched in a fingular manner, in exaétly fimilar lan- 
guage, and addrefied in every part of the kingdom, to call forth affuciated 
libellers; to utter the moft falfe, fcandalous, and malicious libels againft 
a defendant about to be brouglit upon his trial, behind his back, in af- 
femblies where it was impoffible he could be heard; and not only, my 
Lords, uttered, repeated, publifhed, but, my Lords, to the fhame of all 
decency, carried up to the fout of the throne, and regiftered among the 


' yecords of his accufers.” 


The fa& mentioned in the laft note is one of a moft alarming 
nature indeed: it is here fiated that no lefs than ¢hirteen peers, 
who had previoufly and publicly declared their conviétion of the 
defendant’s guilt, did not think themfelves difqualified, on that 
account, for fitting, as judges, on histrial. We thall not prefume 
to fay, that they had no reghé to fit, or that it was not /awful for 





— 


«© * Mr. Plumer here alluded to the requifitions addreffed to the theriffs of 
different counties, to convoke meetings to take into confideration the mat- 
ters contained in the Tenth Report of the Commiffioners of Naval Inquiry ; 
and which requifitions treated the Tenth Report as containing conclufive 
evidence of Lord Melville’s guilt. Thefe meetings took place before Lord 
Melville had even been heard in the Houfe of Commons, and before Mr. 
Trotter had thought proper to anfwer.—Moft of the requifitions and pro- 
ceedings thereon may be {een by referring to the Morning Chronicle of the 
following dates 1805—April 19th, 20th, 2Ift, 24th, 25th, and 26th; 
May ift, 3d, 4th, Gth, 7th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 18th, 2Oth, 21 ft, 22d, and 
30th. And to the following country papers: Norfolk Chronicle, Ma 
18th,— Norwich Mercury, May 4th,—Bedfordfhire Chronicle, May 22d,— 
Hampthire Chronicle, May 18th,—Salifbury and Winchefter Journal, 
June 24th,—Kentith Chronicle, May 31{t,—Reading Mercury, May 2vtb, 
—County Chronicle, May 7th. A fpecimen of the ftyle of thefe requiG- 
tions may be feen in the appendix. 

It was reported during the trial of Lord Melville, that thofe peers who 
had figned the requifitions could not be allowed to fit in judgment upon the 
trial; upon the principle which prevents perfons fiiting as jurymen, who 
have previoufly given an opinion upon the merits of the cafe. But it does 
not appear, that the objection which may be made to a juryman will ope- 
Tate in the cafe of a peer of parliament ; for thirteen of the peers, who 
figned requifitions of this nature, did vote upon Lord Melville’s trial, viz. 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Somerfet; the Marquis of Winchefter; Earls 
Derby, Suffolk, Cowper, Carnarvon, King, Darnley, and Carlifle; Lords 


> 


Grantley, Dundas, and St, John.” 
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then: fo to fit. But we will fay, that it is high time that a law 
fhould pafs to difqualify any peers w ho thall, in future, fo far for- 
get what is due to jultice and to themfelves, as to declare an 
public opinion of the guilt or innocence of a man whom they are 
to judge, befare he is ‘brought to trial, from fitting as judges on 
the trial. And this alfo we will fay, that, if we had the honour of 
a feat in that illuftrious ailembly, we would not, for any earthly 
inducement, fit as the judge of a man whom we had _ previoutly 
condemned. The grand principles of criminal jurifprudence fhould 
be general in their application and uniform in their operation, 
There fhould not be one fet of principles for one court, and an- 
other fer another court. Juftice, like Truth, is immutable. And, 
ifit be unjutt in an inferior court to fuffer men, avowedly pre- 
judiced againft a prifoner, to fit as jurymen on his trial ; a fortiori, 
is it unjuft in a fuperior court, in which honour is fuch a para- 
mount tie as to be admitted as a fubftitute for an oath, for men fo 
cireumttanced to fit as judges. $ 

As to the public retolutions which were entered inte in different 

rts of the kingdom, while a criminal inquiry was pending againtt 
Lord Melville, the language will not fupply expreffions of adequate 
force to mark the infamy “of fuch proceedings. The evident ob- 
ject of them was to pervert the courle of juftice, and to give a 


fanction to proceedings that have fixed an indelible ftigma on the - 


country. 
Adverting to the imputed corruption, Mr. Plumer faid— 


« Now, my Lords, upon the fubject of corruption, imputed to the 

noble defendant, I beg your Lordfhips in the outfet to underftand me exe 
plicitly on his part to declare, that he entreats of your Lordthips the moft 
vigilant, the moft fcrupulous, and the moft exact inquiry into the whole 
of his condu€; whatever irregularities, whatever imprudence, whatever 
negligence, whatever blame may be difcovered in other refpects upon this 
fabject of corruption, my Lords, he entreats that he may experience no 
favour or indulgence whatever. If it fhall be difcovered that in any inftance 
the mind of the noble defendant has been corrupt, that he has violated or 
loft fight of his duty in purfuit of money, he entreats that he may receive 
from your Lordthips that fentence and condemnation which, being pro- 
nounced to him, will be worle than death itfelf.” 


Mr. Plumer then entered into a legal argument in order to fhew 
what was charged as an offence at common law, was no offence 
at all; and afterwards referred to the 10,000/, about which fuch 
a clamour was raifed, and fo many falfehoods were circulated, 
through the country. 


* But, my Lords,” faid he, ‘* the declaration in queftion that is made @ 
criminal matter in the firft article, refpects a balance of 10,000/, which was 
a balance of an ex-treafurer’s account, arifing prior to that act of par- 
liament. It appears, my Lords, in evidence, now, that it was the balance 
which at that period of time was not wanted for the public fervice. Nay, 
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my Lords, it further appears, that that 10,000/ balance, never was 
one farthing of it called tor or wanted down to the time, when tlie 
whole of it was paid in: not only, therefore, was it no money that 
was wanted, but it was no money that could have been made ufe 
of by the public, becaufe it is in proof before your Lordthips, by 
the officer of the exchequer who was examined on this point, that 
refpecting that, the public accountant was to hold that money together 
with whatever other balance he had as an ex-treafurer, liable to be called 
upon from time to time, to pay demands of affigned bills of wages and of 
various other contingent demands; the period when they fthould be made 
being altogether contingent, and he being bound to the full extent of it, 
to keep this balance in his hand, for the purpofe of fatisfying them: that 
by the conftant ufage of the office, that balance was never paid over into 
the hands of the public, until the accounts were pafled. The ex-treafurer 
was in refpect of that 10,000/ under no obligation legal, moral, econventual, 
or otherwile, as to the place of depofit. He might have put it in any 
drawer in his houfe; he might have left it with any friend; he might 
have depofited it in any private bank; he might have left it wherever he 
thought fit, with even no conventual obligation upon it, further than that 
which arofe from his warrant, impliedly prohibiting him, by the nature 
of his agreement with government, from deriving any poffible profit 
from it. 

‘* The learned counfel denied that this declaration could be confidered 
a crime, and complained of the mifreprefentations which had been made 
on the fubject of this fum-of, 10,000/. Many perfons even yet fuppofed 
that the money had been loft to the public, and had never been accounted 
for by my Lord Melville; but it was to be recollefed that this was not the 
cafe, This 10,000/ had been paid by Lord Melville, and a¢tually applied 
to navy fervices. The public had been no lofers. It formed part of a 
larger fum imprefted to the defendant as treafurer of the navy ; and he 
had, between the time of its iffue and its actual application to navy fer- 
vices, applied it to fome other ufe of a public nature, which had not been 
difclofed. But it was applied to navy fervices as fuon as it was wanted for 
that purpofe. To refufe to difclofe thofe intermediate purpotes could 
be nocrime. When a man is accufed of an offence before a magiftrate, it 
isno crime for him to refufe to anfwer. Hehas a good right to tell what 
he pieafes, and be filent as to the reft. Lord Melville had adopted that 
courfe when he was accufed by the Houfe of Commons. 

“ Mr. Plumer contended that no application to purpofes of a criminal 
nature, or to the defendant’s emolument, was proved; bpt, on the con- 
trary, was exprelsly negatived by the admitiion proved by Mr. Whitbread; 
and therefore there was no evidence to fupport the firfé or tenth 
articles.” 


We tuft that no perfon will now either believe, or affe& to be- 
lieve, that the 10,000/ in quettion (or one farthing of it) were loft to 
the public. All Mr. Whitbread’s fpeeches, however, tended to 
convey that impreflion ; and, though frequently called upon for 
the purpofe, he never tirove to remove it, falfe as he knew it tobe. 


“« He then remarked upon the flatement of the Solicitor General, that 
the tenth article was exhibited out of fairnefs and candour to the de- 


—_ 
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' fendant, to apprize him particularly of the evidence which could be giver 
againft{ him. He thanked the honourable and learned manager for this 
indulgence ; but expreffed his furprife that this reafon alledged by the 
honourable and learned manager should differ fo completely from that 
alledged by the committee of managers, who, in their report to the Houfe 
of Commons on the fubject of the faéts they had difcovered in Mr, 
Douglas’s papers, ftated their apprehenfions that thofe facts could not be 
given in evidence under the other articles; and therefore fubmittea a new 


one to the Houfe. And it fo happened, that inftead of calling the defend- 


ant’s attention to the fums which were to be proved, it fiated no particu- 
lars at all; for it ftated, that he did, on divers days, &c. between the 
19th Auguft, 1782, and 5th January, 1784, and between the 19th Auguft, 
1782, and the 1ft January, 1786, take divers fums, &c. and yet without 
ftating on what days or what fums this was to be called a proceeding of 
¢andour to enable the defendant the better to anfwer the particular 
charges to be made againft him.” 


This is a preity {pecimen of Whig candour ; candour truly be- 


é¢oming the Member for the refpectable Borough of Horfham, - 


and brought in, ijn arefpectable way, by the refpectable Duke, 
who kindly takes-charge of the freedom and independence of its 
Burgeffes !—Well might Mr. Plumer, at the clofe of the fpeech, 
make the following declaration. 


“ Now, my Lords, I egregioufly deceive myfelf, if, after a moft ate 
tentive and accurate comparifon of the charge with the evidence, I fhould 
not be.able, even with the feeble powers I poffeis, to give your Lordthips 


fatisfaction, not only that the charge as framed is not fupported by the 


evidence; not only that there is not any balance of teftimony upon the 
fubje@t, byt that the evidence adduced by the profecutor has totally failed 
him; that the charges are direétly, pofitively, clearly, and fatisfa€torily 
difproved in toto, by the very evidence adduced in fupport of them.” 


We fhall conclude our account of this important trial, the iffue 
of which, while it has fulfilled all our hopes and expectations, has 
completely juftified all our obfervations on the fubje&, with the 
quefiions put tothe Judges, and the anfwers of the Bench. 


“* Queftiuns put to the Judges, 

“1, Whether monies iffued froin the Exchequer.to the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, on account of the Treafurer of his 
Majefty’s Navy, purfuant to the A& of the 25th Geo. 8, ¢. 51, may be 
Jawfully drawn from the faid Bank, by the perfon duly authorized by the 
Treafurer to draw upon the Bank, according to the faid Act, the draft of 
fuch perfon being made for the purpole of difcharging bills a@tually afligned 
upon the Treafurer before the date ef fuch drafts, but not actually pre- 
fented for payment before fuch drawing; and whether fuch menies, fo 
drawn for fuch purpofe, may be lawfully lodged and depofited in the hands 
of a banker, until the payment of fuch affigned bills, and for the purpofe 
of making payment thereof, when the payment thereof fhall be demanded. 
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Or, whether fuch a&, in fo drawing fuch monies, and lodging and depo- 
fiting the fame as aforefaid, is in the law a crime or offence. 

“« 2, Whether monies iffued from the Exchequer to the Bank of Eng- 
land, on account of the Treafurer of the Navy, purfuant to the A@ of 
25th Geo, 3, c. 31, may be lawfully drawn therefrom, by drafts drawn in 
the name and on the behalf of the faid Treafurer, in the form prefcribed 
by the faid A@, for the purpofe of fuch monies being ultimately applied to. 
Navy Services, but in the mean time, and until the fame fhould be re- 
quired to be fo applied, for the purpofe of being depofited in the hands of 
a private banker, er other private depofitory of fuch monies, in the name 
and under the immediate fole controul and difpofition of fome other perfon 
or perfons than the faid Treafurer himfelf. 

“© 3. Whether it was lawful for the Treafurer of the Navy, before the 
paffing of the Act of 25th Geo. 3, c. 31, and more efpecially when, by 
warrant from his Majefty, his falary as fuch Treafurer as aforefaid was 
augmented, in full fatisfaction for all wages, fees, and other profits, and 
emoluments, to apply any fum of money, imprefted to him for Navy 
Services, to any other ufe whatfoever, public or private, without exprefs 
authority for fo doing; and whether fuch application by fuch Treafurer 
would have been a mifdemeanor, punifhable by information or in- 
dictment. 


‘* Anfwer to the firft Queftion. 


“* That monies iffued from the Exchequer to the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England, on account of the Treafurer of his Majefty’s 
Navy, purfuant to the Aé& of 25th Geo. 3, c. 31, may be Jawfully drawn 
from the faid Bank, by the perfon duly authorized by the Treafurer to 
draw upon the Bank, according to the faid A@, the drafts of fuch perfon 

- being made for the purpofe of difcharging bills actually affigned upon the 
Treafurer, before the dates of fuch drafts, but not actually prefented for 
payment before fuch drawing; and that fuch moniés, fo drawn for fuch 
purpofe, may be lawfully lodged and depofited in the hands of a banker, 
other than the Goverhor and Company of the Bank, until payment of fuch 
affigned bills, and for the purpofe of making payment thereof, when the 
payment thereof fhall be demanded ; and that fuch act, in fo drawing fuch 
monies, and lodging and depofiting the fame as aforefaid, is not in the law 
a crime or offence. 

‘ Anfwer to the Second Quejtion. 

““ If by the expreffion ‘ for the purpofe of being depofited in the hands 
of a private banker or other private depotitary,’ 1s to be underftood that 
fuch was the object or reafon of drawing the money out of the Bank. of 
England, the Judges anfwer that monies may not be lawfully drawn out 


_ of the Bank of England by the Treafurer of the Navy tor fuch purpofe, 


although the money be intended to be, and may in fa& be uluumately applied 
to Naval Services; but, if by that exprefhon it is to be underftood, that 
fuch intermediate depofit in the hands of a private banker or depofitary is 
made bond fide as the means, or fuppofed means, of more conveniently 
applying the money to Naval Services, in that cafe the Judges anfwer, 
that monies iffued from the Exchequer to the Bank of England, on ac- 
count of the Treafurer of the Navy, purfuant to the Act of 24th Geo, 3, 
¢. 31, may be lawfully drawn therefrom by drafts drawn in the name, and 
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on the behalf of the Treafurer, in the form prefcribed by the faid A&, for 
the purpofe: of fuch monies being ultimately applied to Naval Services, 
although in the mean time, and until the fame fhall be required to be fo 
applied, the money may be depofited in the hands of a private banker, or 
other private depofitary of fuch monies, in the name and under the im- 
mediate fole coniroul and difpofition of fome other perfon or perfons than 
the Treafurer himfelf. 


© Anfwer to the Third Quefiion. 

‘The Judges anfwer that it was not unlawful for the Treafurer of the 
Navy, before. the A& of 25th Geo. 3, c. 31, although after the war- 
rant ftated in the queftion, to apply any fum of money imprefted to him 
for Navy Services, to other ufes, public or private, without exprefs au- 


thority for fo doing, fo as to conftitute a mifdemeanor punifhable by 
information or indi¢tment.” 


We believe, that, on all thefe queftions, there was only one 
diffentient voice on the whole Bench—which that was, it s as 
needlefs to indicate, as it would be to prove by argument the in- 
compatibility of the two fituations of Judge and Cabinet Mi- 
nifter. We cannot but lament, that the intermediate proceed- 
ings in. the Houte-of Lords, between the clofe of the evidence 
and the delivery of the verdiéi, have not been publifhed. They 
would, we are perfuaded, difclofe much curious matter, and ex- 
hibit fome firong proofs of the expediency and wifdom of cons 
verting a Chief Jujtice into a Politician. We thall remark, in 
conclufion, that as Lorp Meuvitie has fuftained a fignal 
injury, a fignal reparation is due to him;—and we earneftly 
hope, that the difappointment of the faction by which he was 
profecuted will be completed, by feeing his Lordthip reftored to 
the confidence of his Sovereign, and his country again benefited 
by his fervices. 





— = — 


The State of the Cafe: addreffed to Lord Grenville and Lord 
Howick. 8vo. Pp. 70. 2s. Hatchard. 1807. 





IF ever Lord Grenville attached any value to the good opinion 
of the rational and well-informed part of the public; if ever po- 
pularity was the object of his wifhes; if, in fhort, his views ever 
extended beyond the poffetfion of place and of power, pot for the 
gratification of an honourable ambition, but for the fordid pur- 
pote of promoting privete intereft; what muft his mortification be 
at feeing his conduét, after the faireft and fulleft inveftigation, 
held up to the public as a juft abject of centure, indignation, and 
fcorn? It were much to be wifhed that the very able tract now 
before us could be read by every one of his Majefty’s fubjects. It 
is written, with fpirit, tis true, but with the greateft temperance 
and impartiality. The author does. not inveigh, but he reafous; 
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he dees not affert, but he proves; he does not difguft by a profu- 
fion of indifcriminate cenfure ; but he convinces by a train of pow- 
erful argument, in which the moft legitimate deductions are drawn 
from a feries of indifputable facés. His difeuffion does not em- 
brace the policy and expediency of that meafure which gave rife 
to the prefent {tate of things, but is limited to a view of the cranf- 
action, as prefented to the public i in the parliamentary expotitions 
of Lords Grenville and Howick; a mode of invefiigation the faireft, 
in refpect to the parties, that could poflibly be adopted. 


* To thofe ftatements,” fays the author, ‘“* the public attention has been 
ftrongly attra@ted, as a novel and I believe unprecedented proceeding in 
the annals of parliamentary hiftory,—for fuch it will certainly appear, 
when we fee two noble Lords who had the day before been Cabinet Mini- 
fiers, and one of them the Munifler, violating their oath of fecrecy, and 
trampling on the principles of honour and confidence; and unneceffarily 
at leaft, (and I wiih their condu& were not liable to a more fevere cen- 
fure) proclaiming the fecrets of the King’s clofet;—in exculpation of 
their own dereliétion of principle advancing the moft indecent charge of— 
fhall I prefume to name it? I certainly “dare not couple the infamous 
charge with the King’s name—and on this charge, inviting their adherents 
in either Lloufe to fupport their factious cabals apaintt their fucceffors ; and 
calling on the people at large to fit in judgment on the conduét of their 
Sovereign, arraigned before their tribunal on the er parte evidence of the 
men, who had been officially charged with the protection of his honour, 
and the defence of his prerogative.” 


This is a true ftatement of the cafe; and confidering it in this 
oint of view, what muft every loyal fubjeét think of thefe refrac- 
tory Minifiers on the one hand, or on the movers and fupporters 
of the motions in tlreir favour, in both houfes, on the other? The 
author examines, very minutely, the objeGlions made by thefe 
Lords to what they called the garbled ftatements in the Morning 
Poft, which appeared in the admirable letters of “ A Prorest- 
ANT;” and he clearly proves that the words omitted, when re- 
ftored, made no alteration in the fenfe; nor could in the leaft 
affect the validity of that writer’s argument. There were but four 
words omitted—* for his Majejty’s decifion ;” which, had they not 
been expreffed, muft have been implied ; for if any plan were to be 


Jubmitied to his Majefty, it muft be undertiood to be for his Ma- 


jetty’s decifion, becaufe it muft, ex. necetlitate rei, be fo. No ar- 
gument, therefore, whatever, either was or could be built upon fuch 
an omiffion; and the affertion of the parties accufed, that the 
omiflion was owing to fome unfair views in the writer, is as defti- 
tute of foundation as are their affertions in refpe@ of many other 
parts of this moft extraordinary bufinefs. We now requeft the 
ferious attention of our readers to the following plain ftatement of 
facts, and to the fair inferences refulting from ‘thofe. facts. 


*‘ The tranfadions as reprefented by them, (Lords G, and HH.) confift of 
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two branches; the difpatches fent to the Duke of Bedford, and the bill 
intraduced into Parliament, to carry the objeéts of thofe difpatches into 
effect: in both of which we fhall find much ftronger proofs, than fuch 

tranfactions appeared’ capable oj receiv. ny, that his Majefty has been con- 
ifient and uniform in every part,—and that his Miniliers, if they have not 
acted with an intention to miflead bis Majefty, have excited, by thei: con- 
duct in this affair, fufpicion againft their fincerity and fair dealing, which 
I apprehend they will find it a “hard tafk to remove. From their own ad- 
miffion, itis plain that their object, at leaft the object of Lord Grenville 
and Lord Howick was, for the reafons they have amply detailed, not only 
tu pefs an act fimilar to the Irihh aé& of 1793, but confiderably to ertend 
the benefits, granted by that act, to Roman Catholics. 

“* Lord Howick tells us that this intention was firft brought before the 
King by a draft of a difpatch intended to be fent on the fubjeét to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. This draft undoubtedly expreffed the extent 
of the meafures in contemplation ; for Lord Howick fays, his Majetty re- 
turned it with an expreflion of REPUGNANCE to the meafure. Lord 
Grenville more minutely defcribes the draft, as referring, in its commence- 
ment, to the act of the Irifh Parliament; and then ftates, that it was in- 
tended to propofe to Parliament to extend and enlarge the provifions of that 
att in the manner he had already fiated, and he adds, to this draft fome re- 
pugnance was exprefied by his Majefty. 

** IT would here afk, if his Majefty, on this occafion, left the fhadow of 
doubt, as to his opinion of the meafure propofed by his Minifiers, or if the 
Englifh language furnifhes a ftronger expreflion of difapprobation, than 
what the two Lords agree in admitting that his Majefty exprefied to the 
meafure. Notwithfianding this repugnance, they both proceed to flate, that 
Minifters felt it their duty to make a reprefentation to his Majelty, who 
received it with the utmoft kindnefs and benignity, and afterwards as- 
SENTED to the difpatch, which was in confequence fent to the Duke of 
Bedford, and is exprefied, fays the noble Lord, * in the ¢erms which I have 
already fiated,’ 

“ Now it is almoft unneceffary to advert to the expreflion, in the terms 
which I have already fated ; an expreflion of fo general and comprehenfive 
a nature, that it may be fitted to any objedt, or ftrained to fuit any purpofe. 
But on this great and important point on which Lord Grenville and Lord 
Howick are direétly at iffue with the King; if the decifion refted entirely 
on the internal evidence, 1 thould with confidence appeal to every unpreju- 
diced man, whether it appears more probable that bis Majefiy had, in 
confequence of the reprefentation of Minifters, changed ah opinion fo 
ftrongly:exprefled, and afented to a meafure, to which a few days before he 
had marked his repugnance; or that the Minifters had fo modified the 
draft of their intended difpatch to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
framed it in fuch vague and ambiguous terms as to impofe on his Majefty’s 
confidence by a dubieus and equivocal meaning; or, to adopt their fa- 
vourite exprefhon, to produce mifconception in the Royal mind, 

“ But fortunately this point does not reft on conjecture ; or even internal 
evidence, however ftrong ; for J have a number of living witneties brought 
forward by theimfetves to place this matter beyond a doubt. Firft, Lord 
Sidmouth unequivocally declares that he never underfiood the noble Lord's 
intention to extend beyond the Irifh a& of 1793. He tells us that he ats 
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tended the Cabinet when the fubje€t was under difcuffion, and that>he 
never underftood that an extenfion of the Irifh a& of 1795 was miended — 
For the truth of this affertion, folemniy made in the Houfe of Lords, he 
appeals to the Chancellor on the woollack; and the Chancellor confirms 
Lord Sidmouth’s declaration. 

“ Here then let us paufe; and let me atk if ever a fcene of fo fufpicious 
an appearance has been exhibited tothe public view* What! that Lord 
Grenville and Lord Howick, who have fo diftinélly declared in either 
Houfe of Parliament that their intentions were to frame a meafure for ex- 
tending the provilions of the act of 1793 to this country, and, at the fame 
time, ENLARGING ITS BENEFITS, fhould have, in the unreferved com- 
munications in the Cabinet, explained themfelves fo incorreétly, as to have 


~ concealed the lafi and great leading feature of their intentions from the 


Chancellor and Lord Sidmouth. Are the two former Lords fo very de- 
fective in the powers of expreffion, or the two latter fo very dull of ap- 
prehenfion? Was this accident or defign? was it artifice or fimplicity? 
if the noble Lords fucceeded in hoodwinking their colleagues, are we to 
wonder if they fucceeded in furprifing his Majefty into an affent to a draft, 
to which the Chancellor and Lord Sidmouth had, ignorant of its concealed 
meaning, given their affent before? But when called to account for a line 
of conduét that bears fo fufpicious an appearance, we find all the parties 
have agreed in the fame ftory. Lord Grenville fays there was a mifcone 
ception ; Lord Howick fays there was a mifconception ; Lord Sidmouth fays 
there was a mi/cunception. The King mifconceived them, hone? men !. and 
they, good fmple men ! mifconceived the King—and that was all. 

** But the mi/conceptions did not ftop here: for if we follow the difpatch 
to Ireland, we thall find that the Lord Lieutenant mi/conceived its meaning ¢ 
the Irith Chancellor mz/conceived its meaning; the Secretary, Mr, Elliot, 
mifconceited its meaning; the Roman Catholics, to whom it was commu- 
nicated, myconceived its meaning. And let it be remembered, that all and 
every one of the above parties underitood the difpatch as the King did, as 
a propofition for extending the Irith act of 1793 to this country, without’ 
ENLARGING ITS BENEFITS. 

‘* Before we proceed, let me beg leave to imprefs on the mind of my 
readers, that his Majefty uncquivocally expreffed his repugnance to the 
meafure of enlargement propofed by his Minifters,—and that his affent to 
the draft of the difpatch to the Lord Lieutenant originated on the convic- 
tion, that it was limited to the extending the Irith act of 1793 to this coun- 
try; in which light the difpatch was viewed by the Chancellor and Lord 
Sidmouth here, and by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Chancellor 
and Secretary, and allo by the Roman Catholics for whom the communica- 
tion was intended. It called onto fpeak my fentiments of Lord Grenville 
and Lord Howick in this tranfadtion, I feel I could not do them juflice, 
without exprefling the moft marked reprobation of their conduct: for if 


- they, fully apprifed of his Majefty’s repugnance to the meafure, artfully 


contrived a draft of an ambiguous nature, without explaining to his Ma- 
jelly the concealed meaning they annexed to it; and if they tranfmitted 
this difpatch to the Lord Lieutenant to.be communicated to the Romat 
Catholics of Ireland, their conduct in fo doing would not only be repre 
benfible but highly criminal. It is evident that their obje@ in fo bold a 
Rep muft have been to commit his Majetty with his Roman Catholic fub- 
jects of Ireland, by fignifying the roya! affent, clothed with all the office 
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forms requifite to give it validity, in the hope of afterwards compelling his 
Majefty to comply with their views, rather than ritk the confequences of a 
refufal. And by the whole of their conduét, they have abufed and betray- 
ed the confidence of the King, they have compromifed his authority, and 
have expofed the State to the danger‘ of infurreétion and rebellion, by en- 
couraging difcontent and d.ifatisfaétion among a numerous clafs of his 
Majefty’s fubjects againft the King’s perfon and government.” 


We have not a word to add to this reafoning; it is conclufive ; 
it is refiftlefs; no man who reads it, with a mind open to c% avie~ 
tion, but muft be convinced by it. ~The author next expoles the 
contradiction between the ftatement of Lord Grenville, and that 
of Lord Howick, refpecting the King’s affené to the meature. 


** The Duke of Bedford, unable to underftand the firft difpatch, fent 
back a difpatch to Minifters, requiring an explanation, And this difpatch 
was laid. before his Majefiy. On this, Lord Grenville is flated to have 
faid—An an{wer was prepared, ftating, that it was intended to enable Ca- 
tholics to become generals on the Staff, and to open to them ull commy- 
fions tn the army and the navy. To the drafé of this difpatch I uNDER- 
sTooD his Majefty to affent. ‘ My Lords, [ cannot repeat in this Houle 
the expreflions ufed by my Sovereign—! have already fiated, that | uader- 
flood his Majefly to affent to the meafure.’ 

‘‘ The above ftatement is taken from the report of Lord Grenville’s 
fpeech in the Morning Chronicle ; and if it be correét, Lord Grenville is 
made to ftate that he underftood his Majefty’s affent bad been given in con- 
verfation or wn writing, though he declines to repeat the exprefions ufed by 
his Sovereign—whereas, from Lord Howick’s account of the bufinefs in the 
fame paper, it appears that his Majefty never gave his affent, either in con- 
verfation or in writing, to the draft of the “fecond difpatch—tor Lord 
Howick exprefsly fays, this fecond difpatch was laid before his Majetty ; 
and his Majefity was pleafed to return it without any objeCion or comment 
whatever. It was therefore immediate/y forwarded to Ireland. 

‘¢ This is the firft account of this part of the bufinefs, in which Lord 
Howick, in contradiction to Lord Grenville, admits. that his Majefty did 
not erpre/s his affent, but that he inferred his affent from the difpatch being 
returned without objection or comment.’ 


Now, may it not be afked, if thefe two Minifters were relating a 
plain matter of fact, fo remarkable in its nature, and fo recent in 
its occurrence, would it be poflible for fuch a contradiction to fub- 
fift between their refpective accounts of it? The next part of the 
author’s argument leads him to prove that Lord Howick had no 
right. to infer his Majetiy’s acquie/cence in a meafure to which he 
had previoufly exprefjed his repugnance; and further, to fhew that 
his Lordfhip’s conduét was the reverfe of what it ought to have 
been, if he bad meant to aé fairly, in fhunning the explanation 
which it was his duty to folicit. Yet on no better authority than 
his Majefty’s filence, and without requiring any explanation what- 
ever, Lord Howick prefumed to bring bis obnoxious bill before 
Parliament. Well may this intelligent writer afk, 
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“ Was this a ftate of things to induce Lord Howick, on the very next 
day, to introduce his bill to the Houfe of Commons, for enacting a mea- 
{ure to which his Majefty had exprefied repugnance, that had never been 
withdrawn or even modified by any fubfequent explanation? If Lord 
Howick avoided explanation on the fubje@t, from having determined to 
profecute it, ought not Lord Grenville, his Majetty’s confidential: Mini- 
fter, to have informed himfelf of his Majetty’s opinion on the fubjeét? 
But was not his Lordthip’s filence on a fubject, in the fuccefs of which he 
was confidered to be particularly interefted, fufficient to excite fufpicton 
of his intentions? If, up to the introduction of the bill, his Majefty had 
repofed confidence in his Minifters, from that moment it muft have been 
Withdrawn; as it appeared evidently that their intentions were, by hurry- 
ing the meafure through Parliament, to take the King by furprife; and, 
by fo doing, to compel him to give his affent to a meafure to which he had 
exprefted his repugnance.” 


If fuch were not their intentions, it is impoflible to divine what 
they were. [t was faid in defence of Lord Howick, that the 
draft of the bill had been fhewn to his Majefty, and approved of 
by him. But it is perfectly clear that this was not the cafe, and 
that the King never faw the bill. Indeed, it appears from his 
Lordthip’s own ftatement that either the bill had been read a firft 
time, in a conyerfation which he had with his Majetty on the 
18th of February, and in which, be it remarked, Lord Howick 
took no notice of the bill, until the King afked him what was the 
bufinefs in the Houfe that evening—when Lord Howick anfwer- 
ed, “ the fecond reading of the bill which had been made a fepa- 
rate bill ;”’—from which it would even appear that the King did not 
know that the original plan of introducing the propofed matter in 
claufes in the Mutiny bill had been altered. “ His Majelty atked 
whether the bill was the same as the bill of the Iri/h Parliament ?” 
It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the King had never acqui- 
efced in the meafure. Lord Howick then ftated the difference to 
his Sovereign ; and here, fays his Lordthip, “ I mujt acknowledge 
his Majefiy did exprefs his difapprobation of the meafure.” Y et, 
notwithiianding there was now no pretence for miftaking the King’s 
fentiments, Lord Howick determined to proceed with his darling 
bill. A family event, however, kept him trom the Houle for fome 
days, and during that interval Lord Grenville communicated to 
hin his Majetty’s decided objection to the meature. ‘The two col- 
leagues did not chute fo to mould the bill as to make it conform- 
able to the Irifh aét of 1795, to which, and to which only, his 
Majefiy had ever given his affeut, but preferred giving it up alto- 
gether. The reafons affigned, by our author, for this condutt, 
are thefe. 


“* They faw that, if they extended the Irith a& of 1793 to this coun- 
try, they muft not only give the fame benefits to Englith Romen Catho- 
lics, and Diffenters of all denominations (in fhort, to the King’s fubjeés 
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of all religions) ; but further, that, even in order to pafs an a fimilar to 
the Irith a@ of 1793, it was neceflary to repeal the Teft act in this coun- 
try; which, whatever their fecret intentions were, they were not prepared 
openly to avow. For feveral years previous to the act of 1793, the Teft 
adt had been repealed in Ireland, and nothing farther was requifite than to 
remove the legah difabilities enacted againft Catholics by the penal laws 
of the kingdom, which was the object of the a@t of 1793. Lord Gren- 
ville has now avowed his intentions to havé opened the army and navy, 
and all employments whatever, to all his Majefty’s fubjects of every reli- 
gion; and bas argyed on the powerof Parliament to change fundamental 
principles and repeal the Teft act, if deemed expedient fo to do.—It would 
be idle to enter into abftraét difcuflions on the power of Parliament, or 
the utility of a National Religion and Eftablifhed Church. The French 
revolution is a beacon to warn us of the danger of {uch metapbyfical quef- 
tions, and it is fufficient that the people of this country be apprifed of the 
extent of Lord Grenville’s views, to guard againft their confequences, 
The principal reafons affigned for introducing this meafure, arofe from a 
pretended attention to the confcientious feelings of Reman Catholic offi- 
cers, who legally held commiffions in Ireland, but were fubjeét to, difabi- 
lity on being called to ferve in England: but it was well known that a 
Scotch Prefbyterian officer, whefe religion is the eftablifhed religion in 
his country, is fubjec to the fame difability and difqualification, on com- 
ing to ferve in England, as the Irif) Roman Catholic officer, whofe reli- 
gion is only a tolerated religion in dus country: but that no inconveni- 
ence is felt by either in confequence, as an annual Bill of Indemnity re- 
gularly relieves them both from the pains and penalties incurred by their 
non-conformity. Did the Roman Catholics require this a@? No.— 
Would it have fatisfied them? No.—QOn the contrary, they confidered 
it, what Lord Grenville reprefented it to be, a half mea/ure to prevent 
their petition for the great queftion being brought forward, and viewed it 
with fufpicion ; while his Majefty could only confider it as an infidious at- 


tempt to get rid of the Teft act by a fide wind; for an lrifh gentleman is: 


not likely to be deterred from fending his fon into the army by a law 
which has never been acted on, whatever may be faid to the contrary. 
Befides, was his Majefty the only perfon in his ddminions to whofe con- 
fcience his Minifters were to pay no attention? His Majefty conceived 
that he was under the folemn obligation of an oath (from which no earth- 
ly power could releafe him) not to agree to what his Minifters propofed ; 
and after his repugnance exprefied to the meafure, can they be juftified 
in forcing it on him, particularly as it was not called for? and which, if 
it had been obtained by the facrifice of his Majetty’s confcientious feel- 
ings, would not have been fatisfactory to thofe very men, to whofe feel- 
ings they required his Majefty to make the facrifice.” 

After they had been foiled in this attempt, the only honourable 
courfe which the Minifters, who had evidently loft the confidence 
of their Sovereign, could purfue, was torefign their places. This 
courfe, however, would not anfwer their purpofe. They entered 
a moft impudent proteft on the minutes of the Cabinet, in juftifi- 
eation of their own condu&t, and cenfuring their Mafter’s; and, 
having done this, refolyed to keep their places, 
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“ Hitherto his Majefty had been paflive ; he had taken ne ftep towards 
the removal‘of his Minilters; he now faw a daring attempt to fet him at 
defiance, and to hold their places without his confidence. The minute 
entered on the records of the Privy Council, he eould confider in no other 
Jight than a manifefto againtt his authority and prerogative ; and {till with 
all thefe complicated impreflions on his mind, bis Majefty did not pro- 
ceed to difmiis them, but contented himfelf with requiring from them, in 
writing, a declaration that they would not again bring forward the fame 
meafure. With this requifition, however, though their own manifefto had 
rendered it indifpenfable, if they continued in office, they refufed to com- 
ply; but {till avowed their determination to keep their places, confident in 


‘their numbers in their new parliament, and prefuming that his Majefty 


would net venture to turn them out; or be able to find a miniftry wha 
would have the courage to encounter ‘the oppofition they could bring again 
them. . 

“ They have, however, been deceived in their own calculations; and if 
Imifiake not, they will have leifare to meditate on the confequences of 
their want of fincerity and fair dealing, and to repent of their arrogance 
and prefumption, If his Majefty had fubmitted on this occafion, ty muft 
have laid his crown at Lord Grenville’s feet; and, from a Britith King rul- 
ing over a Free People, mult have funk into an Eaftern Prince, with the 
trappings of royalty, a prifoner of flate, governed by a Vizier. His Ma- 
jefty relying on the integrity of his own views, and refting on that rock, on 
which alone a Britifh King can find lafety ; ; on that rock on which the foune 
dation of the Britith Empire has {tood firm and unmoved, while the greater 
part of the ancient kingdoms and ftates of Europe have been buried in ruin 
by the torrents of Revolution, the LOVE AND CONFYDENCE OF HIS 
suBjJecTs; has, with becoming dignity, exercifed a branch of his prero- 
gative, which has been univerfally approved ; and if a factinus oppolition 
thould oblige him to exercife another, I will venture to predict thatit will 
be equally applauded by the voice of his people.” 


Our readers will perceive that this tract was written previous to 
the late diffolution of Parliament. The author jultly reprobates 
the conduct of Lord Grenvilie, in arraigning his S« vereigu before 
the Houfe of Lords; and in regard to the permiffion fo to do, 
he, very properly, admonifhes his Lord{hip “ that thcre are points 
where a man of honour ought not to afk, becautfe a man.ot honour 
cannot refule.” 


“ Lord Grenville’s condué on this occafion is the lefs to be excufed, 
from having had before his eyes the example of his friend Mr. Piti, when 
they refigned together in 1801. That great ftatefman, after the molt emin- 
ent fervices rendered to his King and Country during a miniftry of feven- 
teen years, and during w hich ume he had enjoyed the confidence of the 
one, and the fupport of the other; on finding be could not conquer his 
Majefty’s re pugnance to certain meafures he propofed in favour of the Ro- 
man Catholics, begged his Majefty’s permiffion to refign, which was mok 
Feluctantly complied with: but Mr. Pitt neither made an appeal to Parha- 
Ment with a difclofure of the caufes that led to his refignation, nor embar- 
tafled his fucceilor in office by a faGious oppofition; though it is welf 
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known that his friends and adherents in both Houfes enabled him to have 
done fo, with the moft certain effect. Iconceive, that a more fevere cen- 
fure cannot be pafied on Lord Grenville’s condué on the prefent occafion, 
than by comparing it with the difinterefted, difpaffionate, dignified line of 
conduct, purfued by Mr. Pitt in i801, under fimilar circumftances. 

* A flight attention to the charaéters of the two men will fatisfaQorily 
account for this difference of conduct. In Mr. Pitt there was nothing 
mean, nothing fordid, nothing felfifh, nothing interefted ; ambition, fair 
honourable ambition, connected with attachment to the King, and love of 
his Country, was the ruling paflionin his manly mind. In Lord Grenville 
we do not behold ambition as a fecondary paffion ; and the love-of powet 
as fubfervient to felf-intereft? Mr. Pitt retires from office with dignity, 
Lord Grenville clings to the Treafury till turned out of doors. Neither 
refpect for the King nor a fenfe of public duty can reftrain the ebullitions 
of his difappointment ; he rages at his prey being fnatched from his grafp; 
and makes it clear that, in the lofs of his office, ‘he regrets lefs the oppor- 
tunity of ferving his country, than of ferving himfelf, 

‘“¢ There is another circumftance well deferving our notice, and fingular- 
ly marks’ the artifice of the man, while it could not have failed to attract 
his Majefty’s particular attention, and to excite fulpicions of the views and 
intentions of Minifters. That Lord Grenville, as it appears from his own 
acknowledgment, never converfed with his Majefty on the fubjeét, as it 
was his duty to have done; but that, after the firft communication, when 
his Majefty exprefied his repugnance, he employed Lord Howick to carry 
on the bufinefs, while he ftood aloof as an unconcerned fpeétator. By 
thus thrufting Lord Howick on the forlorn hope, Lord Grenville might 
expect to claim the merit of the meafure, if it fucceeded ; or if it failed, to 
jefien Lord Howick’s growing favour with the King, w hich began ‘to give 
him umbrage.” 


Whoever the writer of this traét may be, he has evidently fiu- 
died the character of Lord Grenville more clofely than any other 
man, and more fuccefsfully, for he appears to know his Lordfhip 
intus et in cute. The fubject is one of fuch confiderable import- 
ance at this moment, that we fhall make no apology to our read- 
ers for the length of our quotations. 


*< To thofe who have followed Lord Grenville attentively, it was percep- 
tible that for a confiderable time he had been fecretly, but indefatigably, 
purfuing the attainment of that high fituation, from which he has fo lately 
failen. The clofe connedtion, that for years had fubfifted between Mr. 
Pitt and him, had, by degrees, been relaxed by the tormenting paffions 
of jealoufy and diftontent. Lord Grenville in vain afpired to be the next 
in the Cabinet to Mr. Pitt; the open manly temper, the focial habits, the 
active energy, the great popularity of Mr. Dundas among all men who 
had bufinefs with government ; and, above all, a mind always prefent and’ 
fertile in refources, enfured to this gentleman the firft place in Mr. Pitt’s 
confidence and friendfhip. Accordingly, on the diffolution of Mr, Pitt's 
minifiry in 1801, Lord Grenville finding an infurmountable obftacle to the 
attainment of his object with Mr. Pitt, and forgetful of the infinite obliga- 
tious he owed to his friendthip, turned his views to forming a connection 
with Mr. Fox. The perfonal animofity he had, while in office, exprefied 
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en many occafions towards that gentleman, and the irreconcilable op- 
potition to his imputed principles, were remembered by every body but Mr, 
Fox; but his mind never recollected an injury, nor harboured refentment. 
Lord Grenville faw that the public voice, and the opinion of Parliament, 
had been clearly expreffed in favour of Mr, Fox; and he loft no time te 
avail himfelf of the circumftance, by cementing his own fortunes with 
thofe of that gentleman. ‘The open unfufpeéting temper of Mr. Fox, in- 
capable of artifice or intrigue, never fufpected in others what he did not 
feel in himfelf; and trom this junétion with Mr, Fox, Lord Grenville forefaw 
the attainment of his object, as, from Mr. Fox’s attachment to the Foreign 
Departinent, he knew that the Treafury, with all its influence and emolu- 
ments, muft devolve on him, whenever they thould come into power, 

“ The declining ftate of Mr. Pitt’s health, now offered the moft flatter- 
ing profpect ; and Mr. Dundas, now Lord Melville, appeared the only 
obftacle to Lord Grenville’s views: but he was a hott in himfelf, and 
means mutt he found to fet him afide, Accordingly a vote of cenfure was 
moved and carried againft him in the Houfe of Commons, which obliged 
him to retire from office: but, not content with this triumph, his enemies 

referred articles of impeachment againft him, on which he was brought to 
trial before the Houfe of Lords, and acquirteD by the Verdi@ of his 
Peers. Here his enemies, by overacting their part, loft the advantage they 
had gained; and the cenfure is cancelled by the acquittal. So that it may 
now be fairly queflioned, whether Lord Grenville’s ennuty has been more 
injurious to Lord Melville; or his friendthip to Lord Sidmouth and Lord 
Howick : but his object has been invariably the fame,—to difqualify every 
man, w ho appeared to hima dangerous rival fur the office of prime mi- 
nifter,’ 


On this principle Lord Grenville’s late condu& may be naturally 
accounted for; and the conjfijiency ot his policy (not his politics) 
mutt be allowed, whatever opinion we may form of his integrity. 
But we muft trace his Lordthip’s fieps ftill farther, in his devious 
courfe, under the direétion of this faithful guide. 


“© It is a well-known and acknowledged principle in our Conftitution, 
that the bulinefs of the nation cannot be carried on, with any profpect of 
fuccefs, if a thorough confidence does not fubfift between the King and 
his minifters. But if, inflead of confidence, minifiers fhould betray, on 
every occafion, hoftility and diftruft; it they fhould employ the King’s au- 
thority againft himfelf, and infult his feelings by promoting and encourag- 
ing the enemies of his perfon and crown, they would not 0 nly render con-~ 
fidence impoffible, but manifett an intention of fupporting themielves in of- 
fice by faction and cabal, in defiance of the King’s authority. 

* On the death of Mr. Pitt, and the refignation of his Cabinet, his Ma- 
jefty fent a meflage to Lord Grenville to form a ned adminiftration, The 
power was full, without exclufion, limitation, or infiructicn. Could. bis 
Majefty have given a ftronger proof of unbounded confidence ? But what 


mutt have been his Majefiy’s furprife, when in the lift of the Cabinet, pre- 
-fented for his approbation, he faw the pame of Lord Sidmouth, united 


with Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville? The object of this triple a'hance could 


not have efcaped his Majelly; but he made no objection. The circum- 
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ftance of Lord Grenville having been in the Cabinet, and in office with 
Mr. Pitt for feventeen years, might have led his Majetty to expect that, 
when invefted with his power, he would have protected his friends ; but Lord 
Grenville joined in the moft unexampled profcription, not only of the mof 
tried friends to the Conftitution, and the beft fervants of the Crown; but 
infulted his Majefiy’s feelings by promoting and employing men, whom he 
himfelf had beforeyreprobated as Republicans and Jacobins, the fomenters 
of fedition, and the enemies of the King and the Conftitution, 

“* What mutt have been his Majetty’s feelings, when called on to confer 
fo diftinguifhed a mark of royal approbation asa Britith Peerage on the 
Earl of Lauderdale? Yet his Majefiy fubmitted to the mortification. His 
minifters, however, did not flop here.—The noble Lord was immediately 
nominated governor-general in India, as a reward for his fervices $s during 
the French Revolution. But though his Majefiy fubmitted, the India 
Diretors were indignant at the appointment, and rejected it with difdain, 
Minifters had, in this, received a very clear expreflion of the opinion en- 
tertained of the noble Lord by the public ; but fo tar from profiting by it, 
they converted it into the very means of offering an additional infult to the 
King, by propofing the man, recently ftigmatized by the rejection at the 
India Houwfe, to reprefent him at the French court, and by calling on his 
Majefly to intruft the dignity of his crown, and the interett of his people, 
to the friend and affociate of the Republican Brz/ot. 

** Now, whether Lord Lauderdale has relinquithed his revolutionary 
principles, or Lord Grenville adopted them ; or whether Lord Grenville, 
in fupporting Lord Lauderdale, meant only tu get the better of the King, 
or with whatever other view he has been actuated, I will not pretend to 
fay ; though a circumftance that lately occurred at the election of the 
Scots Peers to the prefent parliament may tbrow fome light on the fub- 
jeQt.- Lord Lauderdale had been appointed the minifter ter Scotland, to 
condué and manage the election; and in the minifterial lift of candidates, 
appeared the name of Lord Semple, who had been difmified from the army, 
as it was undertfiood at the time, fur difaffection ; and who, at the ele¢tion, 
declared that he could only vote for eight Peers; as, of all the Scots Peer- 
age, there were only eight or nine who entertained the fame principles as 
he did. 

“ But it would be a wafte of time to trace Lord Grenville’s views 
through a detail of fingle circumftances, when they ftand fully exprefied, 
in the great and daring meafure of the diffolution of the lait parliament. 
On his appointment to office, he had no faétious or formidable oppofition 
to alarm his fears, or excite his jealous fufpicions. He was fupported by 
a very great majority in the Houfe of Commons ; but that majority con- 

tained many independent men, who were willing to fupport his meafures, 
if they approved of them;. but whom the noble Lord could not depend on, 
as men who would go all lengths in his fupport: and therefore he deter- 
mined on having a parliament returned by himfelf, with the avowed inten- 
tion of introducing a greater number of perfonal adherents, and in the 
hope of ftrenethening himfelf againft the King. 

*« The death of Mr, Fox, whofe commanding genius threw Lord Gren- 
ville in the fhade, removed the great obftacle to the profecution of his in- 
terefted views; and the failure of Lord Lauderdale’s miffion was made the 
‘pretence for a diffolution; though Inever could under and, how the fail- 
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ure of a negociation at Paris inferred the neceflity of that meafure ; for it 
has always appeared to me that, if the noble Lord’s rejection, “at the India 
Houfe, had been made the pretence for diffolving the parliament, 1t would 
have appeared much better founded, and more colourable ; for the rejection 
might have bee worked up into the fecret machinations of Lord Melville’s 
party, inthe City, to thwart’the great Pian of Finance, meditated by the 
Firlt Lord of the Treafury. But I acknowledge that I never have been able 
to draw any other inference trom Buonaparte’s averfion to Lord Lauder+ 
dale, than that the Emperor did not like the fumenter of revolution ; or te 
fee any thing in Talleyrand’s difmiffing him for his manieres fauvages, than 
fimply that the minifter difliked the friend of Briffot. 

“ It is fearcely poflible to fuppofe, that Lord Grenville could believe 
that fo flimfy a pretence could be received by any man, as a reafon fot 
diffolving the parliament ; it would be too ridiculous to fuppofe fo; while 
it is evident that his real objeét was to return a parliament in his own in- 
tereft; and thereby to ftrengthen himfelf, not only againft the King, but 
againit his colleagues in office alfo, who were excluded from any in- 
terference in the returns, which Lord Grenyille referved exclufively to 
himfelf.” 


There was one other motive which operated on the mind of 
Lord Grenville, on this oecafion, and which was noticed by us at 
the time. The Parliament which he difflulved had been chofen 
while Lord Sidmouth was Prime Miniter; of courfe there 
was a certain number of members perfonally attached to his Lord- 
fhip. Now although this was no inducement to Mr. Pitt, who 
had not Lord Sidmouth for a colleague, to diffulve the Parliament, 
it was a powerful inducement to Lord Grenville, whofe colleague 
Lord Sidmouth was, becaufe he wifhed, as far as poflible, to make 
the Parliament dependant on himfeif alone. Aiter many other 
judicious reflections, the author adverts to the conduct ot Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox, from neither of whom did the King require any 
pledge on the queftion of Catholic emancipation ; but both of 
whom, it is well known, had wi fely refoly ed never to encourage 
the difcuflion of it, in oppofition to the King’s avowed objections. 


** The King did not require a declaration from Lord Grenville and Lord 
Howick, on their coming into office ; and what is ft:iill much ftronger, he 
did not require one from them after they had forte.ted his confidence by 
their conduct, in pufhing on a meafure to which they knew he bad exprefi- 
ed his repugnance. Indeed, his Majefty might have naturally imagined, 
that his minifters would. under fuch circumfiances, have retired {rom of- 
fices, which they could not retain with confidence, or hold with effeét; 
but when his Maje fty faw that they had formed the fingular and uncom 
mon refolution of fill keeping their places, and had entered a minute of 
Privy Council, the object of which be could not difguife to himfelf ; as it 
unequivocally contained a juftification of their conduct, and an implied 
cenfure on dis; exprefling in the ftrongeft terms their determination to 
avow their fentiments, not only on withdrawing this bill, but on the Carho- 
lic Petition, im the event of its coming forward ; though they knew their 

gfentimenis to be in corre& contradiction to his Majetty’s conf{cientious 
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feelings ; what part remained for his Majefty to take, in fupport of his own 
dignity and character? For his minifters, not fatisfied with this open de- 
claration, proceed, in language the moft indefenfible, to caution his Ma- 
jefly againft imagining that, by withdrawing the bill, they abandoned the 
meature. That I may not appear to charge them with a want of refpect 
to his’ Majefty, without fufficient reafon, I will ftate the concluding words 
of the mimute.—‘ And they further infifted,’ mark the expreflion, ‘ 1N- 
SISTED, that the prefent deference tu bis Majefiy might not be underttood 
as refraining them from fubmitting, for his Majetty’s decilion, from time 
tu dime, fuch meafures as circumftances might require, refpecting the flate 
of Ireland.’ 

‘« ‘There was nothing to prevent minifters from fully and freely fubmit- 
ting for his Majefty’s confideration, fuch meafures refpecting the ftate of 
Ireland as circumtiances might require; the declaration was, therefore, 
in itfelf unneeefary, independent of the menacing tone in which it was 
mades—Insisr! they further insist! Is this the language that one gen- 
tleman would ufe to another, in cafe of a difference of opinian, in a point 
of bufinefs arifing between them ? Addrefied to the King, can it be other- 
wife confidered than as an intentional want of good manners and re/pect on 
the part of minifters? And after fo ftrong sid decided a declaration, 
expretied i in terms the moft reprehenfible, 1s there a difpafionate man in 
the kingdom, who will not acknowledge, that his Majelty was not only 
jufiifed in requiring a declaration in writing, (tor minitiers had alrea- 
dy forfeited his confidence,) that they would not again attempt, by fur 
prife, or hy force, to carry a meafure to which he had, from contcientious 
feelings, a decided objection? but that fuch a counter-declaration was ine 
difpenfably neceffary to his Majefty’s peace of mind and fecurity ? 

“The importance that the ex-minifters have endeavoured to attach to 
the words, ‘ fur Ais Majefty’s decifion, thews plainly their own fenfe of 
their want of refpect to the King, and how much it ftood in need ofan apolo- 
gy, when they laid fuch firefs on fo weak a one as thofe words fupply 3 for 
every body knows, that if they had pérfifted in th e refolution, which it ap- 
pears that they had, at one time, taken, of carrying the bill through the 
two Houfes of Parliament, in defiance of the King’s dif approbation, the 
bill muft have, ultimately, been fubmitted ‘ for Ais Majefy’s decijion.’— 
So that I really am at a lofs to know, what inference they would with to 
draw from thofe words, beyond the civility of a highwayman; who, with 
a piftol to your breaft, begs you will be fo good as to deliver your money.” 


We believe it is the firft time, that ever fervants ufed to their 
mafter, or fubjects to their Sovereign, fuch a word as infift ; and 
we hope and truft it will be the laft. In conclufion the ‘author 
enumerates the mighty deeds of the difcarded minifiers ; ; having 
looked, in vain, for any proof of their wifdom or vi gour abroad, 
he turns his eyes to home. 


“¢ If we look at home, and enquire what the late minifters, have done to 
deferve the thauks of Parliament, we fhall find that they have impeached 
Lord Melville, and fent Sir Home Popham to bé tried by a court-martial ; 
that they have diffolved one Parliament, and returned another ; that they 
have fplit Beards, created Commillions, and appointed fwarms of "Com- 
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miffioners; and all this with the moft difinterefied views for the public 

ood: but above all, the great meafure, on which they reft their fame, 
and which they reckon on to tranfmit their names to the lateft pofterity, is 
a New Plan of Finance ; which, I beg their pardon, may more properly 
be called a Propuecy thana Prax. Partridge and Moor, as taras I 
have heard, contented themfelves with foretelling the events of the enfuing 
year ; but Lord Henry Petty’s predictions extend to twenty years ! nor bas the 
wonderful youth ftopped here, but by the moft unheard-of effort of genius, 
or infpiration, he has invented a New Cyc e of Finance, which will re- 
volve every twenty years, being equally adapted to all times and circums 
ftances ; and as applicable twenty, forty, or one hundred years hence, as 
at the prefent moment, 

“ Of all the wonderful difcoveries of the prefent age, it will be allowed 
that this is the moft wonderful; for thereby the knowledge of Fmance, 
which ufed to be reckoned a difficult abftrufe fcience, is rendered intel- 
ligible to the meaneft capacity: and, in order to extend the benefits of fo 
ufeful a difcovery, | would recommend it to the noble Lord to employ his 
leifure hours, now that he is out of office, in reducing it into a form, to 
be bound up with Mrs. Trimmer and Mother Goofe, for the improvement 
of the riling generation of Juvenile Chancellors of the Exchequer.” 


After our numerous quotations, our readers need fearcely be told 
that this pamphlet contains more information, and throws more 
light, on the fubject of the late tranfactions in the political world, 
than any which has yet iffued from the prefs. And we end as we 
began, by expre efling our with that it could be read by every man 
in his Majetty’s dominions. 








POETRY. 





Ins and Outs, or the State of Partics. A Satirical Poem. By Chronon- 
hotonthologos, 8vo. Pp. 30. 2s 6d!!! Blacklock. 1807. 


THE fuccefs of feveral poetical fatires on the oufled party has at length 
enceuraged fome adventurous bards, in the oppotite intereft, to mount 
each his Pegafus, and to run atilt with his bold adverfaries. But thefe 
gentlemen would do well to recolle&, that the fuccefs of their opponents 
has not been owing to their wit, genius, or talents, (though in none of 
thefe have they been deficient), but to the goodnefs of the ‘caufe which 
they have efpoufed, and to pod ber ad of the country being decidedly with 
them. Ina well- written preface, the author difclaims all party motives— 
=, at the clofe of it, afligns the following reafons for taking up his pen, 

* T love to fmile at folly, and (at) the | pliancy of ambitious views; I 
hiv to fmile at the foibles of ftatefmen and the vanity of courtiers; I love 
to {mile at the caprices of fortune and the weaknefs of the wife; I love 
nature, but [love the caufe of religion and loyalty ftill more.”—Of the 
fincerity of thefe motives we have neither the right nor the inclination to 
doubt. We, too, like the bard, love to finile at thefe objects, and think 
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them all fair food for fatire, But when Pegafus begins to kick and te 
curvet, a firange confufion fometimes enfues, in which foibles and virtues; 
pliancy and firmnefs; weaknefs and ftrength; folly and wifdem; are 
fo jumbled together, that the bewildered rider, fhaken in his feat, miftakes 
one for the other, and thus commits the moft egregious blunders, 

The form of a dialogue is adopted between the authur and bis friend ;— 
the author, of courfe, under pretence of admonifhing the bard, aide 
his defign and flimulates his zeal. Notes are fubjoined as additional 
vehicles for fatirical remarks. In the firft of thefe Mr. Perceval is at- 
tacked for having acknowledged in the Houfe that he was induced to afk for 
the Duchy of Lancafier, in order the better to enable him to provide for 
his family. As to the accuracy of the flatement, refpecting the acknow- 
ledgment, we more thandoubt. But paffing that over; what is the plain fiate 
ofthe cafe? Mr. Perceval was faft advancing towards the head of a very 
honourable and a very lucrative profeflion, which would have enabled bim 
to make a proper provifion for a very numerous family, when his Majefty 
called upon him for his fervices ina political capacity. In order to obey 
this call, he was obliged to abandon his profeffion ;—while the falary of 
his new fituation, being barely adequate to fupport the neceffary expences 
which attach to it, would leave him no means of providing for his family, 
Thus circumftanced, was it not a duty incumbent on him to find fome 
means of preventing his family from being injured by the change in his 
fituation? ‘The advocate for the Grenvilles and the Howicks will pro- 
bably anfwer that he fhould not have obeyed the call of bis Sovereign ;—it 
was, no doubt, their wifh that the King fhould be unable to form a Cabinet 
without them, and thus, from neceflity, be reduced not only to a cypher 
in the fiate, but to be the flave of bis own fervants. But as no man who 
loves loyalty can join in fuch a with, it would be unjufi to impute it to 
the bard; and therefore we thall put this objection entirely out of the 
quetiion; and conclude that it is the duty of a fubjed to obey his So- 
vereign’s command. Could Mr. Perceval, then, do better than accept 
this fnecure, as it is here reprefented, by the pofleffion of which he would 
be prevented from doing an injury to thofe whom inclination and duty 
prompted him to ferve? And, be it further obferved, that, in point of 
produ¢tive revenue, and of permanent emolument, Mr. Perceval will ftill 
be a lofer by the change. But fo long as this finecure fubfiits, and no 
part of its produce is derived from the public purfe,—we wifh ferioufly to 
afk this writer, who difclaims all party views, whether Mr. Perceval is 
not better entitled to it than Lord Derby, who lately beld it? Let him, 
if he really expect credit for his impartiality, weigh the claims, the 
fervices, and the merits of the two Chancellors in the fcale, and then fay 
who beti deferves it? He would alfo have done well to explain why much 
benefit is not to be expected from the fervices of Mr. Perceval, by one who 
was perfectly fatisfied with thofe of Lord Henry Petty! The ipfe dixit of@ 
writer, in poetry er profe, will not be accepted, by any rational reader, 
asa fubftitute for proof. Let them be tried by their meafures, and betore 
he condemns one party, and praifes another, equally without difcrimina- 
tien, let him fet forth the grounds of his cen‘ure on the one band, and thofe 
of his commendations on tle other. In poffcflion of his premijes, we thall 
know how to appreciate his conclufions, We fhall now exhibit fome {pee 


cimens of his fatirical powers in verte. 
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* ? d! when, fond like thee of power or place, 

1 come to pratfe and fupplicate your Grace, 

And C g hears one venal fcribbler more 

Applaud that worth which none have prais’d before ; 

' Or drag thy virtues, M——lle, into light, 

And vainly firive to wath the Zthiop white, 

And mingle rank corruption with the fong, 

Like, P 1! thy proftituted tongue, 

May envy and remorfe my breatt inflame, 

And more than T—tter’s guilt o’erwhelm my name !” 
Here, as in one other paflage, the author feems totally to have forgotten 
that 7'ruth is the foul of Satire; and, indeed, to have miftaken, from fome . 
awkward caper of his Pegafus no doubt, Calummy for Satire. He ts the 
firft man, we believe, who ever accufed the Duke of Portland of being fond of 
power and place. That Nobleman was long at the head of a party, and 
rejected the moft tempting offers both of power and of place. At length, 
he nobly facrificed his party to his principles, and only accepted place to 
fubject himfelf to ref/ponfibility. Nor have the other members of that 
party, who joined him in the facrifice, ever been able to make him join 
them in their inconfiftency. He has remained firm to his Sovereign; 
faithful to his Religion; and true to the Conttitution ; while they have in- 
fulted the firft, alarmed the fecond, and fhaken the laft. 

The bard’s propenfity to abufe Mr. Canning has betrayed him, 

at once, into a grofs blunder, and into a violation of moral accuracy. 











** And Canning hears one venal feribbler more 
Applaud that worth which none have prais'd before.” 

Now it is pretty evident that if Mr. C. hears one more applaud his worth, 
he muft have heard /ome praife it before. Overlooking the blunder, how- 
ever, and attending only to the affertion, is it really true that none ever 
praifed the worth of Mr. Canning before ? Never were afiertion lefs cor- 
ret, Mr. Canning has been, moft defervedly, praifed before, by writers 
who defpife venality at leaft as much as the bard himfelf; and, if he will 
refer to the parliamentary debates, he will alfo find that the worth of this 
geatlepan, whofe principles and whofe talents entitle him to the refpec of 
all who love their country, has Leen repeatedly the fubje& of praile, by 
men too whofe difcernment he will be little difpofed to queflion, As fa& 
is always well oppofed to calumny, we thall here ftate, en paflant, that, on 
Mr. Canning’s appointment to the Foreign Department, his attention to 
the bufinefs of his office was fo intenfe and unremitting, as materially to 
injure his health. He frequently attended from ten in the morning till four 
in the afternoon; and from nine at night till two and three the next morning. 
Let Mr, Canning’s talents be compared with thofe of his predeceffor; let 
his conduct, and his meafures, too, be compared at the fame time, honettly 
and fairly, and the comparifon, we are perfuaded, will be highly honour 
able to the former, A more miferable ftafefman than Lord Howick never 
difgraced any adminifirations and thofe who praife him do wilely to 
contine themfelves to general commendation, without defcending to par- 
ticular facts. But fuch is not the duty of the legitimate jatiryt! The 
abute of Lard Melville is as contemptible as it is unjuft. That nobleman 
was, for a while, the vicim of a party-perfecution, the moft {candalous-of 
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any which is recorded in the annals of faction: when the calumniots alles 
gations which had, with a maiigeant protufion, been lavithed againft him, 
were fubjeéted to the teft of proof, they were found wo be moft felfe, 
and the noble defendant was, moft honourably, acquitted !—acquitted, to, 
notwithftanding /ome very pariicular exertions, not very creditable to the 
parties who made them, and notwithftanding his po litical enemes and his 
accufers were poffeffed of the whole power of the ftate ! - Never did a ‘ venal 
fcribbler” or a hired calumniator utter a fouler libel on any charaéer, 
than this writer, whom we do not believe to be either, has uttered on Mr, 
Perceval. He is the firit man who has dared to revile Mr. Perceval as one 
who profitutes his tongue. A man of more pure religious and_ political 
principles, of more exemplary character, both public and private, is not'ta 
be found in the whole lift of politicians. Let the bard refleét on this; we 
do not expeé him to retraG his aflertion; but reflection, if we mifiake not, 
will make him repent the facrifice of (ruth to harmony. We have, forry 
are we to fay, more calumny full to expofe, and to reprobate. 


** Yet would’ft thou keep from Erin’s green domains 
That fofiering blefling which the flave obtains ? 
Still mutt the fee, parading round her coaft, 

Her fierce Man-hunters and dragovning hoft ; 
While no fond tears or crimfon drops afluage, 
Blood-guilty S—rr! thy perfecuting rage ?” 


That fenfibility which weeps over faughtered rebellion, but drops not one — 
tear over murdered loya/ty, is the baftard progeny of regenerated France, 
Curfe on fuch whining treachery! The Mufe’s bane! the honeft man’s abhor- 
rence !--What dlejing is withholden from Ireland which is imparted to the 
flave? Nay, what right, what privilege doesa Briton enjoy which an Irifhmen, 
as fuch, does not fully poflefs? The author knows, if he knows any thing 
of the fubjeét, that there is mone. How dare he then feek to cover plain 
faliehood with the gaudy mantle of poetry? But ftill worfe, how dare he 
libel an active and zealous magiftrate for the mere difcharge of his duty, 
yn oppolir g rebels, and in bringing traitors to punifhment ? Major Sirr, 
who is here fo foully abufed, is, if we be not egregioufly mifintormed, an 
a¢live officer, an able magiftrate, and a moft faithful and loyal fubje@, 
whofe eflorts in fupport of his King, and in defence of the laws, have been 
equally {trenuous and effective. That he fhould be fubjeét, then, to the 
abufe of rebels and of traitors, was natural enough; bat that he fhould be 
liable to the invectives of one “ who loves the caufe af religion and boyalty,” 
was certainly not to be expected !—The idea of * R—fdale, JSmarting fill 
from Fingal’s pen” is too judicrous not to excite laughter; while the 
treachery which oc cafioned the publication of the correfpondence alluded 
to, is calculated to raife very different feelines in every well-formed mind. 
Poor Lord Firgal is a very quiet, inoffenfive, good kind of man; and 
would aét right enough, if he were not prieft-ridden. But the notion of bis 
ability to make any man fmart with bis pen, is perfedly original, 

In one ef his notes the author alludes to dome tiinglefs verfes, entitled, 
“ Elijah’s Mantle,’ “ Uti Poffidetis,’ &c. and adds, “ but there is am 
ahenymous poem in ewculation, calied, * A// the Talents,’ of whofe {cure 
rility and want of wit I cannot fpeak in terms fufficientiy expreflive, Yet 
ftrange to fay, feven” (he might have laid e/ever) * editions of at haye beem 
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publifhed.” Without any depreciation of the author’s talents, which are, 
indeed, refpectable, we may be allowed to doubt his ability to write fuch 
flingle/s verfes as the firft to which he alludes in particular; and we more 
than doubt the accuracy of his affertion that they are “ flingle/s ;” we fuf- 
pect, indeed, that they have been iound very different from any production 
of Lord Fingal’s spen! The author, he may believe us, will, i In vain, at- 
tempt to rival fuch ** wretched rhymes,’ 

“* From fuch pafiages as thefe we gladly turn to matter which we can quote 
with pleafure. The following note is written in a tone fo difierent from the 
intemperate f{peeches, letters, and addrefles of Lords Grenville and Howick, 
that it is impoflible for us to-lay it before our readers- without exprefhing 
our unqualified approbation of the temper and /mrit in which it was, mani- 
fefily, compofed. 

“« My friend does not mean to arraign the motives of thofe who con- 
fcientioufly contend, that any farther conceffions to the Catholics would en« 
danger the Proteftant Church. The attachment of devout men to the reli- 
gion of their forefathers, and theirdefire to commit it pure and uncontami- 
nated, with all its credit, influence, and authority, to the remoteft pofterity, 
is certainly laudable, and more than atones for the delufion under which 
they feem refulved to oppofe every act of national juftice to their Catholic 
brethren.” 

We muft interrupt the quotation in order to enter our folemn proteft 
againft the author’s unwarrantable aflumption, that we Proteftants are re- 
folved “ to oppoleevery aét of national jujlice to” the Romanilis ; and to af- 
fert,in the moft pofitive terms, that we are not difpofed to withhold from 
them every concefiion which is confifient with national jufice. But before 
we difcufs the fubje&, it will be neceflary to know what idea this writer 
attaches to national juflice, as applicable to the claims of the Romanifis. If 
he mean to contend that national juflice requires that Britith fubjects, of 
every religicus perfuafion, fhould be admitted to all places of truft and 
power whalever, without fubmitting to the fame tefts which are exaéted 
from members of the Eftablihed Church; or that the impofition of fuch 
telis by the Legiflature is incompatible with navional jufwe; we deny the 
pofition in toto, and refer bim to the numerous authors who have, from the 
days of Charles the Second to the prefent ume, proved the grofs fallacy and 
abfurdity of fuch a propofition. * But,” purfues the fatirift, “ it is the na- 
ture of zeerl to be fometimes mifiaken;” it is not only the nature of zeal but 
the charafteriftic of humanity—* and bifiory informs us, that it has fre- 
quently been intemperate.” It has, indeed, and no hiftery abounds with fach 
inftances Gf its intemperance, and even fury, as that of the Romifh Church, 
“The milder manners of the prefent day ought to fecure us againft a 
calamity of this defeription; but as no age or nation can be exempted 
from error, while know.edge is progreflive, a confideration of what confti- 
tutes the true effence and duties of religion, the firft principle of which is 
that charity which Chriftianity profefies to bear to all mankind, which 
bids us live as brethren in unity and concord, and to think well of all 
men” —=(we with he had qnoted the paflage which bids us think well of 
idolaters, whore-mongers, adulterers, &c, &e. &c.) may tend to quiet 
the minds of thofe who have conceived a belief, that the King is called up- 
on to violate bis coronation oath ; mav pe fibly induce them to re-con- 
fidet the fubje@, and to give it that attention, which its magnitude, whe- 
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ther as a matter of confeience, or as a meafure of ftate, deferves. I do 
not prefume to go farther. I have no other with, than to call thofe to 
full invettigation of, the queftion, who feem, with the beft intentions, to 
have mifconceived, and even to have mifreprefented, the ultimate effects 
which are likely to arife from the propofed conceffion to a very numerous 
and Aitherto oppreffed body of men, whote conduét, under a variety of vexa- 
tious refirictions, has been uniformly and exemplarily loyal for the latt fifty 
years,” 

The author here ftates his opinion in very moderate and decorous lan- 
guage; but the opinion itfelf is doubtlets erroneous in many points, Our re- 
ligion certainly teaches us charity; and, as certainly, the refufal to make 
any farther conceflions to the Romanifis is no breach of Chriftian charity, 
Our religion, too, teaches us to fight the good fight of faith; to hold 
faft the faith that is in us, Whatever difpofition we may, or ought to, 
have ‘‘ to think well of all men,” we muft not fhut our eyes againft hifto- 
rical fads, nor our ears to the voice of experience; and thefe teach us the 
extreme danger, both to the Church and State, of making thofe concef= 
fions for which our author contends. We have confidered the fubject 
again and again, and have given it all the attention which its magnitude 
demands ; and the deliberate refult of all this confideration and attention 
is, a firm conviction of the juftice of our original fentiments. Wedeny, 
moft peremptorily, that the Romanifts are an opprejed body of men; and, 
before we can admit that their conduet ** has been uniformly and exe mpla- 
rily loyal for the laft fifty years,” we muft drink copioufly of the waters of 
Lethe, and burn all the records of the laft fifteen years, But the author, 
we conceive, does not mean what he fays; for, in another place, he li- 


mits the loyal condué of the Romanifts to the period antecedent to the, 


year 1783 [fee note to p. 17], during which they laboured under many 
fevere reftrictions: and he afterwards fays, that the evils which have pro- 
duced rebellion in Ireland are far from being known. We are willing to 
concede both thefe points to him; but w hat refults from the conceflion ? 
Any thing but the-ettablifhment of his pofition, According to him, the 
Romanifts of Ireland were uniformly loyal to the year 1783. Now, it 
will be recollected that the feverett penal*reftri€tions under which they 
laboured were repealed in the year 1784; and that all the remaiming re- 
firiétions were taken off between that period and 1793, excepting only the 
capability of admiffion to about thirty offices of ftate, without taking the 
fame oaths which the members of the Eftablifhed Church are compelled 
to take. As it is precifely fince that period that all the treafon and re- 
bellion in Ireland have occurred, is it not natural to confider thefe cen- 
ceflions as their caufe? ‘The fact we believe to be this ;—that one concel- 
fion encouraged the Romanifts to look for another, and that revolt and 
infurrection were deemed, either by themfelves or by their political parti- 
fans, the beft means of enfuring compliance with their demands, ‘Their 
condutt fince the failure of Lord Howick’s notable plan, and the difmif- 
fion of himfelf and his colleagues from the Miniftry, confirms us in that 
belief. The Romanifts are perfectly tranquil fince the King’s decifive de- 
claration of his fentiments; and fo long as the prefent fyftem i is adhered 
to, of tempering firmnefs with mercy, of extending to the Romanifis the 
full benefit of every paft conceflion, and of precluding all hopes of any 
farther conceflions, the peace of the country, we hope and believe, will 
be preferved, 
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As the concluding lines of the fatire afford a fair fpecimen of the au- 
thor’s poetical talents, we thall extract them, only bating the liberty of 
making a trifling alteration in two of the four laft verfes, 


‘* O! when fhall Peace, fnow-vefted cherub, fmile, 
And dawn th’ expected radiance on our ifle ? 
When, fond to grace with triumphs Britain’s name, 
Each patriot paffion fhall awake to fame ; 

When, commerce-frauzht, her bark fhall plough the flood, 
Her wreaths undy’d in Gallia’s guilty blood, 

Even now her ancient foe her eyes furvey, 

While thrones fubverted bow beneath his {way ; 

Aim the fell fteel that lifter bofoms tore, 

Ambition’s poniard reeking frefh with gore, 

Yet droop not, Albion, on thy fea-girt rock, 

Bold thalt thou rife, and brave th’ infulting fhock ; 
Wifdom has waked, from venal hands to rave, 

And Valour’s meed re-animates the brave, 


Yet thall thy champions bring, with large increafe | ) 
J P SD t > ¢ 


Glory to England, and to Europe peace,” 


At the end of his book the author has given a lift of the late and of the 
prefent Minifters, which, we agree with him, * will give the reader an 
opportunity of judging, as far as men go, of their refpective merits.” In 
his fatire he fligmatifes two of the beft-conducted, and moft independent, 
papers of the day, The Morning Poft and The Courier, as lying prints; 
but he has not ventured to offer any proof of his unfounded affertion, We 
fhould with to afk him one more queftion at parting :--- With what propri- 
ety can he, who reprobates Mr. Perceval for accepting a finecure, under 
the peculiar ctreum tances which we have defcribed, dedicate his fatire to 
Lord Grenville, who not only accepted a finecure of much greater value, 
but the firft act of wh fe adminifiration was, to pafs a law to enable him 
to keep pofleffion of that finecure, though he held another place which the 
Confiitution had wifely de sate ‘d to be incompatible with it, and though, 
far from having the fame inducement as Mr. Percev: al had, he had no fa- 
mily to provide for, and had recently come into pofleffion of a very large 


fortune by the death of his wife's brother? ? 


St. Stephen's: a Satirical Poem. By Horatius. 8vo. Pp. 52. 3s. 
Ridgway. 1807. 


IN the laft article we had good fenfe and good poetry to make us 
amends for any errors in politics, or mifiakes in argument, which we 
might be deflined to encounter. But here, alas! all the ftores of Grub 
Street are fpread before us; and among the rank weeds that difguit the 
fight, not one folitary flower is difcermbie, To be compelled to fubmit 
to the drudgery of reading nearly even Auadred fuch lines as the following, 
is really too bard a tafk for any unfortunate critic! 


In dedication proftitute their AZufe, 


Aud Jeod her out for what the can produce, 
* r oa * e 
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“© Behind were ranked a much miftaken clan 


Of Irith, led by Dodtor D—g—n-n. 


There H-fk-fi-n {pit forth his harmlefs feorn, 
And Lord de Bl-q—r ftood with St-rg-s B—rn-. 
> * * * * 

‘“« I, for my own part, feel extremely grateful, 
And of my thanks would let him have a hatful. 
* * * . # 

 J'll punith France whene’er fhe thall tran/yre/s, 
For, Sir, I know the public offices. 
* * * * * 

“ There Mr. C-nn-ng raifed his angry voice, 
And with clenched knuckles thump’d the table ¢wice /” 


The plan of this precious performance, if that can be faid to havea 
plan which is alt confufion, from beginning to end, is this :---It opens with 
a fublime apoftrophe to the ‘* Immortal Fox,” who is all but deified by 
the poet. Night comes on, and the guardian Genius of Britain appears, 
and addrefles the author, as he fits lamenting the lofs of his darling and 
the fate of his country ; 


“* No longer guided by the great and good 
In fafe progreflion o’er a dang’rous flood, 
But fteered by pilots, ignorant and vain, 
And rock’d by whirlwinds on a raging main,” 


The Genius bids him be of good cheer, and affures him that his friends 
will come in again. This encourages him to proceed; and he takes a 
view of the refpective demerits of the new Minifiry, and of the merits of 
the new old Oppofition. Mr, Pitt, of courfe, is a driveller and an afs, 


‘* Firft of the band intrepid C-nn-ng ftood, 
In {porting language, quite a bit of blood : 
Pitt ventur’d firft to fmooth his flying mane, 
Taught him to champ the bit, and feel the rein ; 
Curb’d the proud fallies of his frolick youth, 
And ftaunch’d the foaming of his ardent mouth.” 


In ftrains of equal fublimity, and with fatire equally pointed and equal- 
ly fine, he delineates the characters of the Minilters, and then paffes on 
to their opponents; but with refpeé to them, whether prai/e or ridicule 
be his object, we are really at a lofs to decide. Nor will our readers 
wonder at our helitation, when they read the following defcription of Mr. 
Whitbread. 


‘¢ To him, when raifed on oratoric wing, 
Imagination breathed her fweeteft /pring ; 
Judgment on him her cleareft beams diffus’d, 
And ardour fped.the courfe that Wifdom had induc’d.” !!! 


Now, among all the qualities which have been lavifhed on Mr. Whit- 


bread by his admirers, we believe, Wi/dom, Judgment, and Imaginatwn, 
were never to be found ; Horatius, therefore, muft certainly mean to /moke 
the Brewer.—His apottrophe to the. ‘* alwférious Petty” is the moft mith- 
exciting idea that ever entered the head of a poet. The epithet is fu judi- 


ci 
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cioufly chofen—it is fo appofite in all refpe&s—and brings fo many corres 
fponding recollections to the mind, that the effect is perfectly irrefiftible, 


*“ Laft, but not leaft, a venerable name, 
The patriot Gr-tt-n to the combat came, 
His was a foul that knew no fouch of alt, 
A magic organ formed with niceft fkill; 
And never yet has rude Oppretiion’s blaft 
O'er its fine chords in {weeping fury paft, 
But all the frings have fpread the alarm amain, 
And ftruck the tkies with more than mortal ftrain,” 


We prefume it is an [ri/h organ that has firings, which, when dlowed 
upon by opprefion, commit an afiault upon the /kies, The metaphor may, 
for aught we know, be very fine and very correct, but, as we do not un- 
derftand it, we fhall not attempt to criticife it. Having introduced the 
great /uminaries of the party, one by one, the bard, with more brevity 
than politenefs, lumps all the make-weights, and fome pretty heavy ones. 
too, together. 


“ Many illufrious members fhar’d the toil, 
Temple, and Grenville, Romilly, and Doyle, 
Sharp, Morris, Wilfon, Plumer, Fawkes, and Byng, 
Calcraft, and more whom time forbids to fing.” 


It isa fliabby trick of the bard’s thus to put his own fights to his friends 
_on the fhoulders of Zime, who had as little to do with them, as either W2t, 
Genius, or Fancy. Having arranged his troops in battle array, he leads 
them forth to the fight, and amu/es us with a parliamentary debate in 
rhyme! Be not alarmed, good reader! we do not mean to let you partake 
of the amufement ; we hall give you one {pecimen only, and a curious one 
it is, for after having made Mr. Sheridan éhus difplay his eloguence, 
“ Throughout my long and arduous career, 

My feat has been, Sir, almoft always here, 

And almolt always bave my voice and vote 

Oppos’d the meafures Mr. Pitt has brought ;” 
he thus, unwittingly, puts the words of truth into his mouth— 


“¢ Tas he fo long been labouring to maintain 
The real glories of his father’s reign, 
And thall he now, to carry private ends, 
Defert the ftandard of his early friends? 
No !—when the fates aT LENGTH jhall cut the firing 
That binds the being of a gracious King, 
The radiant virtues ot the royal Son 
Shall footh our forrow for the parent gone.” 

The bard has let the cat out of the bag, to talk in his own familiar phrafe- 
ology, and difclofed the fecret principle cn which the late heterogeneous 
coalition was formed. Lord Grenville ftudied Price more than De Moivre. 
Bat the odds are at prefent greatly againft him ; and it is more than pofli- 
ble that ad/ his calculations will prove erroneous. 

_ As we have given futhicient proofs of the author’s fublimity in poetry, it 
16 but juftice to him to produce fome fpecimens of his delicacy in prole. 
“That great man (Mr, Pitt) was not famous for recruiting, by his pri- 
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wate exertions, the fupplies of human live ftock which he defroyed in his pub- 
lic capacity.” Again“ How a footman muft pity a L—rd of the B—d. 
ch—b-r! It mutt indeed be a nafty bufinefs, to do all a K—ng’s little 
jobs!” We have fomewhere read of the Nightman of Parnafius—furely 
this bard is admirably qualified for the office! 

One of his n. tes on Dr, Duigenan deferves fomething more than reproof: 
—* Oi: Dr. Degen=n thefe notes thall not fpeak—for to expofe the follies 
and crimes oi madmen and bigots, is, indeed, almott as endlefs and bopelefs 
a tafk as it would be to find reafons and excufes for their conduét.” 

On dilmiffing this worthlefs ponies, we cannot help refiecting on the 
-fingular fate of Lord Grenville, who is doomed to be panegy rized by the 
parafites of one man whom he advifed his Sovereign to expel from his 
Privy Council ; ; and by the libellers of another under whofe auf ices he 
firft came into power, and by whofe fide he fo long, and fo ably, contended 
againft his prefent affociates ! 


All the Talents’ Garland ; or a few Rockets let off at a celebrated Miniftry, 
Infcribed to the Hon. Wilham Hil, 8vo, Pp. 56. 2. J.J, 
Stockdale, Pall Mall. 1807. 


THE refpefable Gentleman to whom this fatirical chaplet for the dif. 
carded Miniftry is interibed, is one of the two loyal men who have madea 
firm and fuccef:ful fiand at Shrewibury againtt a little portion of the Talents, 
a declaiming Whig, and a promoter of the Romith claims. In that loyal 

town, as in fo many other places, the ChurcH and the Kine have proved 
triumphant. In oppofition to the critical decifion of “ Chrononhotontho- 
logos,” whofe effufions are noticed ima preceding article, and who has the 
temerity to characterize three of the mott defervedly popular fatires of the 
prefent day, as “‘ wretched rhymes” and as ‘* ftinglefs verfes, ” we fhall ad- 
duce the opinion of the colle ‘Gor of this Garland, which is certainly more 
in unifon with that of te public. 

* He does not, however, profefs to rank thefe in the clafs with Exs- 
yau’s MantTLe,and.he Uri PossipEtis and Statwvs Quo; the former 
of which 1s perhaps without equal, for claffic elegance, in the Englifly lan 
guage. Pulypus,the author of ‘ ALL Tug TaLents,’ has fhewn that 
be can alfo write profe, which has point, as well as verfe. The Editor 
again repeats, that all the Wits and Poets have fet themfelves in array 
againft‘ ALL THE TaLenrs.’ This is a mortifying confideration for 
THe TALENTS, who had the whole corps of EnpINBURGU REVIEWERS, 
including the author of that execrable pamphlet, ycleped * The State of 
the Nation,’ in their pay, together with one Hopeful young poet, who has 
a genius fitted for much better things, and calculated to enture him much 
higher PLEASURES.” 

“This collection is compofed, partly of original productions, and partly of 
fugitive pieces which have appeared in periodical publications. The long- 
eft of the former {at leaf, we a it to be original, net having feen it 
before) is the firft in the collection ; entitled ** Bull of Pope Pius VII. on 
the Change of the Englith Minittry, March, 1807.” In a note, the Editot 
obi erves, “ The members of the Whig Club, who meet montlily to boatt the 

‘‘Glorious Revolution of 1688,” may properly be called new triends of bis 
Holinef ; but perhaps the toalt may now be changed for the pious meinory 
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of James the Second.. The defcendants of Lord Russex1y muf join in 
it with peculiar propriety and fatisfaction.” The readers of this Review 
will probibly remember that we particularly noticed the omiffion of this 
Club, while its ringleaders were in office, to hold their annual meeting on 
the fourth of November, on which day they had invariably before celebrated 
the Revolution of 16388. We thought at the time, that the omiffion was a 
facritice of principle to interef ; that it proceeded from a with to conciliate 
the whole body of Romanifts (fome of whom, by the bye, are members of 
the fait Wang Clu»); particularly as the Head oi the Houfe of Russet. 
(who, as the author of this piece truly obferves, * feems to defcend regu- 
Jariy to the Whigs as an beir loom, with the family intereft and influence,”) 
ifued a prohitntion to celebrate the fame day in Dublin; and our opinion 
has been completely confirmed by the fublequent conduct of the Whig Mi- 
miiry. Now, pofficly, they may refume their former iefiivities, again drink 
to the memory of Kiag William, though they have abjured bis principles ; 
ani the Duke of Norro._k may once more give his favourite toaft, 
“Our SOVEREIGN THE PROPLE,” without the unagtural accompani- 
ments of a flammer and a blujh. 

The Pope promiies to confole his minifterial adherents for the lofs of 
their places and power, by fending them abundance of relics and plenary 
graces; lor inftance, 


* Firft, to good Father Howick a mitre of lead, 

By St. Denis erft worn—who, berett of his head, 

Full many a league trotted nimbly about, 

To thew folks they well may do bufinefs without. 

Be to Windham St. Laurence’sigridiron decreed, 

To teach him the virtue he now will moft need ; 

That when prov'd alla joke’, his fine plan late fo boafted, 

He with patience may bear, like the Saint—to be roalted.— 

Give to Ruflell (heir-loomf, to each Whig Faction, thackled) 
jrains of goofe that of yore 1’ th’ Capitol cackled. 

Petty’s fame yet to fave from miftakes and mifehance, 

Holy Water fhall -bruth out his fchemes of Finance ; 

Great Petty! fo puff’d up for ‘ raifing the wind,’ 

Who could take much from nothing}, yet muth leave behind ; 

Who could money create without Taxes or Loan, 

Whofe head John Bull thought the philofopher’s ftone ; 


- 


‘*©* NIr, Windham, fince his fraternization with the Foxites, has become 
very fond of a joke; but it is no joking matter to fee a perfon of his ta- 
lents and acquireents defcend to be a fort of double,to Mr. Sheridan or 
Mr. Courtenay, to amuf2 the Houfe in their abfence.” 

“+ The elder branch of the Houfe of Bedford fcems to defcend regularly 
to the Whigs as an heir loom, with the family intereft and influence.” 

** ¢ Every body who reads Parliamentary Debates, muft have feen that 
his Lordhhip fucceeded to exhaufted refources. Yet in lefs than ten months 
this Fifcal Fortunatus difcovered, not only money enough for the current 
year, but to carry on a waras long as that of Troy. Qh, that the 
Trojans had had fuch a Chancellor of the Exchequer! but he is ‘ worth ‘ 
five of Agamemnon,’” 
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Till from all the vaft plans he was taught to admire on, 
John was rous’d to decide ’twixt {mall beer* and pig-iron,— 
For Sherry the Houle of Loretto, fit gift, 

Right ufeful for wits who their fiations oit thift 

That when driv’n by Pauil from St. Stephen’ s snbaiioe, 
Writs, duns, pour on Sherry from ev'ry directiont ; 

And armes of bailiffs, doors, windows, furround, 

Of bis houfe not a tangible piece thall be found: 

So ftill with law, honeliy, order, at ftrite, 

Sherry, lawlefs, may live as he’s liv’d all his lite. 

To his Son fend the fkull of that afs of renown 

Which once mounted the chair, and harangued a whole town ; 
That if future Eleétions thould tempt Tom to fpeak, 

He may precedent plead of this fame learned Greekf. 
A-chaplet of Ladian berries§, well bleft, 

From the toils of Impeachments thall give Whitbread reft ; 
And tho’ mobs his fine fpeeches no longer admire, 

They ftill thall contefs Whiibread’s tame 1s entire. 

Should Vienna, difmay'd, foft Adair fee relign]], 

His knack at a mifhon to keep from decline, 

We appoint him our Nuncio in Britain to thine; 


J 





“* © T do now remember that poor creature fmall beer. But indeed 
thefe humble confiderations make me out of love with my greatnefs,’— 
Henry (V. PartIh. act ne’ 

** + The accumulated claims and impunity of twenty -fe ven years’ fervice 
in the Houfe of Commons—‘ think of that, Mafier Brook.’ 

““t The afs however was untortunately Tufcan intiead of Grecian; but 
the author of * Allin the Town of Tunis,’ who will ever be high authority 
both in poetry and politics, as long as there is either tafte or loyalty left 
amongft us, has determined, that in cafe of poetical urgency, Tunis 
might ftand for Algiers; fo we have ventured to call the afs a Greek, pre- 
fuming that, as orators, Greek and Roman afies may be much the fame, 
See Amnianus Marcellinus, lib: 27, where it is recorded that a certain afs 
mousted the rottrum at mid-day, and harangued the whole town of Piftoya, 
The augurs, as may be fuppofed, were difmayed and perplexed by this 
new fort of prodigy, and knew not, at firft, how to interpret it, ull the 
event explained it as portentous of an upftart adventurer’s being advanced 
to truft and office. But horre/eo referens, truth obliges us to add, thatthe 
faid adventurer, who was called Terentius (though it is not mentioned he 
wrote plays), behaved as fuch pcrfons, when in pofleffion of power, ufually 
do,and fo came to be hanged. Our ftory, theretore, if lefs poetical, is 
not lefs tragical than the one alluded to in the Anti Jacobin new/fpaper, 
cancerning Jean Bon St. Andre and the Bey of Tunis.” 

“ § It is thought, notwithflanding the late fwearing among the brewers, 
that porter-drinkers may undeiftand the efficacy of Indian berries, and 
good Catholics allo unc derftand the virtue of chaplets bleft by his Holinefs: 
this ceremony of bleffing the Indian berries might alu be hereof peculiar 
ufe, to keep off the unhallowed touch of excifemen,’ 

* 1] Refign, recalled, turned out, fynonimes in political technictes.” 
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Adair who, to figure in Corps Diplomatic, 

The Chronicle robb’d of his labours fo Attic* ; 

Whofe talents pacific whole legions difarmy, 

And preferve our dear fon, St. Napoleon, from harm. 
To Tierney, the robe of St. Jeromet we'll fpare, 

On condition he gives to each barker a thare, 

For the Grenvilles prepare difpenfations§ a fet, 

To hold all the finecure pofts they can get. 

But fhould Edmund behold from the regions feraphic, 
The firm vig’rous Statefman]j in jobs meanly traffic**, 
E’en there he fuch fad falling off would deplore, 

And exclaim that, of Patriots, the age is no more. 

Or: if the pure fpirit of Pitt thould be told 

(Which in Heav’n, as on earth, ftill looks far above gold+t+), 





“<«* La rime eft une terrible chofe,’ fays the King of Pruffia; and fo 
his Holinefs appears to have found it; for nothing but an imperious poeti- 
cal neceflity could have given the appellation of Attic to Mr. Adair’s la- 
bours in the Chronicle; for if we miftake not, they are exactly of that de- 
{cription which Pope tells us cannot be performed by wits. ‘* Wits have 
fhort memories ;’ and Mr. Adair’s memory is fo tenacious, that he can, 
like Mr. Puff, give ‘ the whole fpeech of a favourite Member, with the 
moft flattering accuracy.’ ” 

“+ The fedative effet of this gentleman’s prefence at the Court of 
Vienna, reminds us of the appearance of the gentle beef-eater in the Critic 
‘I command you all in the Queen's name to drop your fwords and dag- 
gers.’ ”” 

“t Dr. Jortin (who underftood Catholic Claims and Catholic Saints 
better than Lord Howick) fays, ‘St. Jerome hath had a multitude of 
difciples and imitators, ancient and modern, and the feét of barkers hath 
been one of the moft confpicuous and formidable feds in the Chriftian 
World.” He might have added, in the Political World alfo, but perhaps, 
in his time, Politicians might be Chriftians, and fo included.” 

“§ Should a Popifh Parliament enable the late Minifters to refume 
their offices, we may prefume that a difpenfation from the Pope will enable 
Lord Grenville to hold as many incompatible fituations as he chufes, with- 
out having an act paffed for that purpofe.” 

*** || That firm and vigorous Statefman, Lord Grenville. — Burke.” 

“*** We muft not be furprized that his Holineis accompanies his indul- 
gence to Lord Grenville with a little cenfure, for Pius the 7th feems to be 
no adept in the fcience of jobbing, or at leaft made but a bad job for him- 
felf, in his dealings with Buonaparte.” 

** ++ We are told that Mammon was 

: The leaft created fpirit that fell 

‘ From Heav'n, for even in Heav’n his looks and thoughts 
‘ Were always downward bent, admiring more 

‘ The riches of Heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 

* Than aught divine or holy.’ 





..“‘ The exalted chara@er alluded to, we may therefore fuppofe to retain 


lis fuperior nature even in‘ another and a better world,’ the fame as 
others, who, like Mammon, might, in Heaven, be looking for riches.” 
NO. CVIIS, VOL, XXVII. 
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That Grenville had fordidly barter’d away 

His fame for a pottage with Sherry and Grey; 

Indignant he’d blush at this ardour for pelf, 

And, lamenting his country, would joy for himfelf, 

That, remov’d from fuch fcenes to his own kindred fky, 

He had left nought on earth—but a NAME NE’ER TO DIE*.” 


Could that illuftrious philofopher Burke witnefs the prefent fcene ex- 
hibited in his native country, how would he bluth for “ that firm and vigo- 
rous ftatefman,”—moft truly fo called, when thofe words were uttered— 
when he faw him jobbimg with a Duke whom he had advifed his Majefty 
to expel from his Council for feditious language, and returning, for one of 
his own boroughs, that fame Mr, Robert ddair, whom he joined Mr. Burke 
in ftigmatizing as an agent in a high treafonuble mifdemeanour! We thall 
extrac three other flowers from this fatirical bouquet, and then conlign it, 
without further comment, to the judgment of our readers, 


“ THE CONFESSION OF A GREY FRIAR. 
_ A SOLEMN DIRGE. 
To the Tune of ‘ The Vicar of Bray,’ 
‘*¢ In good Charles Fox’s buftling day, 
l came to man’s efiate, Sirs; 
‘bu Slue and Buff {luck patriot Grey, 
Like nit to beggar’s pate, Sirs. 
By nature proud, I fcorn’d controul, 
For place and power I panted ; 
And, though a defpot in my foul, 
Bout Liberty I canted. 
For this with Whigs I was enroll’d, 
The Whigs of modern day, Sirs! 
But now with them few tenets hold, 
A motley Whig is Grey, Sirs. 
“ Near twenty years in Stephen’s fane, 
*Gainft Pitt I rail’d and voted ; 
To Edmund Burke preferr’d Tom Paine, 
O* th’ Rights of Man I doted. 
For good O’Connor’s faith and troth 
_ I would have pledg’d my own, Sirs ; 
At Quigley’s fentence I was wroth, 
And griev’d for banifh’d Stone, Sirs ! 
No longer now I mourn their lofs, 
My Whig-Clubd friendsgood day, Sirs ! 
Rome’s holy cares the mind engrofs 
O’ th’ guondam patriot Grey, Sirs. 


———— 


“* * It may be obferved here, that his Holinefs, more liberal and deco- 
rous in his juitice to this great man, does not pair him off in a Common- 
place eulogium with his far unequal rival; but the defence of Minifters 
‘(that is, their attack on the King) relative to the Catholic Bill, abounded 
in unfeemly affociations. Mr. Pitt was praifed in conjun@ion with Mr. 
Fox; and the King coupled, in an implied vote of cenfure, with the Cou- 
rier and Morning Poft.” 
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*¢ *Gainft Tories once I join’d the cry, 
To William pour’d libations, 
No Irifh Coufins then had I, 
No Catholic Relations. 
The Tefts that fhut out James’s breed, 
I deem’d it fin to alter, 
The Revolution Code’s my Creed, 
The Bill of Rights—my Pfalter. 
Now, like my name, my note is chang’d, 
A different game I play, Sirs ; 
Howick with Stuart’s friends is rang’d, 
No longer Patriot Grey, Sirs. 


* For them, ’bout Irith feuds I'll croak, 
And bode Rebellion’s day, Sirs ; 
Canning, I know, my fcheme will fmoke, 
And call me RAVEN Grey, Sirs! 
Still on the Commons refts our hope, 
Once more to gain our quarters, 
But if we fail, we truft the Pope 
Will ftyle us—blefed Martyrs ! 
Now fare ye well, my Treafury Chums, 
St. James’s gate is barr’d, Sirs ; 
And when your Diffolution comes, 
‘ Like Newgate cocks, die hard,’ Sirs!” 


“ A NEW LOYAL SONG, 
BY A LOYAL SUBJECT. 


Come liften, brave boys, while I fing ; 
In my feelings you'll all bear a part: 
When my theme is the praife of our King, 
I fhall find a refponfe in each heart. 


** On George, in his patriot courfe, 
May the heavens benignantly {mile ; 
Mey he laugh at his fues, and their force, 
Nor be dup’d by their cunning and guile, 


‘¢ When the feourge of each Jacobin knave, 
The bulwark and prop of the Crown, 
Our Pilot, was laid in the grave, 
And the Sun of Britannia went down, 


* Our Sovereign, in ’midft of his woes, 
With age and with ficknefs oppreft, 
On his confcience relied for repofe, 
And left to our virtue the reft. 


“ And though faétion on faction thould firive 
~ ‘To plant in that confcience a thorn ; 
While there’s one trite-born Briton alive, 
He thal] laugh all their efforts to fcorn. 
' , N 2 
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‘*¢ His people will cherith a King, 
Who is faithful and true to his truft; 
To our old Conftitution we'll cling, 
And crumble his foes in the duft. 


** We have heard what Lord Howick can fay, 
His diftin@ions how fubtle and keen! 
Such a ftatefman as that may be Grey, 
But his wit I fufpe& mutt be green. 


When he talks of obtaining confent 
Where he could not obtain approbation, 
How indignant we feel, that he meant, 
With fuch nonfenfe to bubble the nation. 


“ O Grenville! with forrow we own, 
That we mourn over talents like thine, 
When we fee thee, thy high fpirit flown, 
With this mean, quibbling junto combine. 
“ But high as thy genius we rate, 
When we fee thee from loyalty fwerve, 
We'll fand by ovr CuurcH AND OUR STATE, 
And our Sovereign, whom God long préferve.” 


“ A GOSSIP’S STORY. 


“ When Mifs Catholic Bill, ALL THe TALENTS’ {weet child, 
For her godfather’s bieffing at Court was prefented, 
He thought that the look’d rather froward and-wild ; 
But they faid the was innocent, docile, and mild ; 
So he gave—with reluCtance—a kifs, and confented. 


‘6 A little while after, he found his adopted 
Had been fent by the Pope for rhe TaLEenTs to nurfe ; 
He had reafon to think that fome damon had dropp’d it, 
It was whelp’d with two horns, but the goffips bad cropp’d it; 
So he took back his blefling, and gave it his curfe. 


‘¢ At this the two goffips went growling away, 
Revenge in their bofom, and rage on their brow. 
The firft was a lady all clothed in Grey ; 
The next was a matron, converted, they fay, 
To the Catholic faith, by an Abbefs at Stowe. 


“ ALL THE TALENTS were now in a terrible fiet, 
Told their beads, crofs’d themfelves, and the dear little Lafs: 
The Abbefs had promis’d to make her a pet, 
Dame Moira to drill her, a the martinet, 


Dame Windham to raife her a Levy en Ma/s. 


‘¢ When, lo! on a fudden, ’midft horrible din, 
The nurs’ry was fill’d with a fmoke and a fmell 
And who but the Devil himfelf fhould come in: | 
He had borrow’d black L=d=rd-l-’s whitkers and grin : 
Say he, ‘ My dear goffips, the child is my kin, x 
: She'll be d———d in old England—I’ll take her to ——. 
[Exit in fumo, et exeunt omnes. 


»”» 
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We had intended to clofe our quotations here, bnt we really cannot re- 
fifi the temptation of extra¢ting two more fhort pieces, relating to one of 
the dirtieft tranfactions that ever difgraced any body of men. 


* UPON ONE OF THE BROAD BOTTOMS LAYING IN A LARGE STORE 
OF PAPER, &cC. A FEW DAYS BEFORE HIS DISMISSAL PROM OF- 
FICE. 

‘“ Temple, with faving knowledge grac’d, 
By Grenville high in office plac’d, 
Before he left,his Board, 
Borrow’d a leffon from the ant, 
And, provident ‘gainft future want, 
His paper-clofet ftor'd 
‘¢ With twenty reams to ferve his head 
(For he can write as well as read), 
Of foolfcap, poft, or crown; 
But for his bottom, broad as two, 
Double that number wouldn't do 
Of common whity- brown, 


* By fome he was advis’d to try 
Large blotting, or the fmall demy ; 
The laft in fize muft fail; 
Twelve reams o” the firft he took for trial, 
At length he fix’d on fuper-royal, 
For timber, head and tail.” 


‘ ROMULUS AND REMUS: 
AN EPIGKAM. 


** Says Grenville—to our Church at home, 
I ftill prefer the Church at Rome ; 
But, Temple! why this noife and vapour, 
About your ninety reams of paper ? 
No matter what the Public deem us— 
V’m Romulus, and you are Reamus.” 
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Brief Confiderations on the Failure of the Catholic Bill, and its Inconfifency 
with the Conjtitution. 8vo. Pp. 15. 


THE powerful arguments contained in this excellent little traé ftrike’ 
at the very root of that meafure which has occafhioned fo much difcuffion, 
and fo much alarm, in the kingdom. It denies, and upon the foundeft 
conftitutional principles, the right of the Legiflature, even with the King’s 
confent (admitting, for the fake of argument, the poflvility of fuch con- 
fent being given), to fanétion any meafure which amounts to a violation of 
the Coronation Oath, which may be confidered as the condition on which 
the crown is held, But, as we thould injure the argument by abridgment, 
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and as the traé is fhort, and not publifhed, we thall lay the whole of it be- 
fore our readers, 

**-In every fyftem, whether political or natural, there are certain cons 
ftituent parts neceflaryto its very being; which, if changed in any confider- 
able degree, affect its very nature and effence, and render it unfit for its 
prior ufes and purpofes. 

“Ifthe branches of a tree were clethed with human hair inflead of leaves, 
it would produce no fruit, nor renew the air, purifying it for animal refpira- 
tion. Should the fins of a fifh be given to a man inftead of his arms and legs, 
and thofe members be interchanged with the fith, neither the inhabitant of 
the fea nor the dry land could exift. In like manner, thould any-dilpenfing 
power be introduced into our Government, to alter our ftatutes, to diffolve 
the obligation of the fubjeé to comply with them, to take away our bibles, 
to change the objects of our faith, to add to, or diminifh, them ; it is mani- 
feft our boafted Conftitution could neither yield the fruit ofcivil nor religious 
freedom; and info corrupted an atmofphere, we could not live, or move, 
or have a being, but we mutt be loft and perith. 

“* Tt is in this view we are to confider the Catholic Bill, which, as being 
pernicious in its effects upon our Conftitution in Church and State, has been 
reprobated by the virtue and firmnefs of our Patriot King; who has now 
made an appeal to the nation, to maintain their own rights and happy 
Conftitution, by feconding the executive power in their fupport. The 
Catholic Bill would have introduced, and any fuch bill in future would in- 
troduce, a foreign principle into the heart of the Conftitution; which 
would not modify, reform, or improve, what might admit of melioration, but 
deftroy it altogether; for the component parts of fuch a heterogeneous 
mixture could never amalgamate or unite into a friendly mafs; but mutt 
create a perpetual fever in the Conftitution, which would foon produce its 
termination. A lawful King requiring oaths of allegiance, and a foreign 
fpiritual power difpenfing with the obligation of thofe oaths, (with in- 
ftances of which our hiftery is replete; inftances which frequently 
produced general diftrefs to the nation, and brought it to the verge 
of ruin), can never ‘co-exift in a free and Protefiant nation. We 
muft, therefore, be grofsly ignorant, or wilfully blind, and brutithly un- 
concerned for our religious and civil liberties, if we futfer the Church of 
Rome, which for many centuries hath filled the Proteftant Churches with 
* blood, and fire, and pillars of fmoke,’ a Church which hath never dt- 
claimed her pérfecuting principles, but conftantly avowed them by all her 
acts and deeds, by her Popes and Councils; which hath never to this day 
relinquifhed her claims to univerfal dominion, fpiritual and temporal; if, [ 

“fay, we fuffer that Church to have any influence in our souiail judica- 
tures, fleets or armies ; for that influence will grow, from its acting always in 
the fame fpirit, under the fame head, and to the fame end,---the extending 
and confolidating her power over the whole earth, which the confiders as 
St. Peter’s patrimony, to be difpofed of by the Pope, as the pretended 
Vicar of Chnft and a Vice-God! but now the fervant of Buonaparte! 

* Ina conftitutional view, independently of al! religious or (piritual con- 
fiderations, neither the King nor the Parliament can change our civil or 
ecclefiaftical eftabiitiment. Ofeach part of my propolition I thall give’a 
fhort proof, When a petition was prefented to the Houfe of Commons 
from certain of the Clergy and Civilians (called the Feathers Tavern Com- 
mittee) praying relief from the fubfcription required by law to the thirty- 
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nine articles, by Sir William Meredith, and feconded by Mr. Secretary 
Pitt, Sir Roger Newdigate oppofed the petition, after fome juft animadver- 
fion on the petitioners, in thefe words : ‘ Suppofe,’ faid the Honourable Ba- 
ronet, ‘for the fake of argument, that no general criterion of Faith is necef- 
fury that the common wealth may fubfift; and not only the laity, but the 
clergy adopt whatever whimfies ftart up in a monfter-breeding fancy ; yet, I 
think it may be ealily proved, that this Houfe cannot give the leaft counte- 
nance to this petition, if they do not intend to violate all law and jultice, 
The King has more than once not only declared but fworn, in a folemn, 
public, and deliberate manner, to preferve our fettlement in church and 
ftate inviolate. By the coronation oath he is enjoined to maintain, to the 
utmoli of his power, the laws of God, the true profeflion of the gofpel, and 
the Protefiant reformed religion eftablifhed by law. Can he abjure thefe 
words, for they are the exprefliuns of the oath ? Can he, in compliance with 
any miftaken notions ef his fubjeéts, retract and annul his own act and 
deed, confirmed by the moft facred and inviolable of all religious cere- 
monies? You COULD NoT affront him by fuch a propolition ; and if rou 
WERE $80 ILL ADVISED, HE WOULD CERTAINLY THROW HIS CROWN 
INTO THE SEA SOONER THAN HE WOULD BE GUILTY OF SO DISHO~ 
NOURABLE A BREACH OF HIS WORD. 

‘** Suppofe you thould now pafs an act to repeal the oath of fupremacy 
and allegiance: do you imagine that I fhould conceive myfelf abfolved 
from the obligation | wave CONTRACTED? You cannot look upon me 
fo devoid of religion.—Oaths are matters of confcience, that pafs between 
God and our hearts, and THEIR FORCE IS NOT TO BE TAKEN AWAY BY 
HUMAN AUTHORITY. ‘The King will certainly view the point in that 
light. _ I with the petitioners had done the fame. Had they been fo pru- 
dent, fo confcientious, there would have been ne oecafion for this day’s 
debate, ‘This, however, is not the onLY Law that ftands in the way of 
this petition. The Aé& of Union is a much more infurmountable objeé : 
by that ftatute the religious eftablifhment of either kingdom cannot be al- 
tered, except they be firft reftored to the condition in which they ftood 
before it took place. Let the Parliament of Scotland and the Parliament 
of England become once more feparate and diftiné bodies, and then you 
may talk of a fecond reformation. Till that flep is previoufly taken, the 
matter is impracticable: you cannot make the leaft change in the Church of 
England. The Union, as wellas Macyva Cuarta, I hold as an irrever- 
fible decree, binding.at all times and in all circumttances, like the laws of 
the Medes and Perfians. At any rate, I am convinced the A@ of Union 
has rendered all petitions of this nature inadmifible. The claufe in the A@ 
of Union runs thus: after the demife of her Majefty Queen Anne, the 
lovereign next fucceeding and coming to the Royal Government of the 
Kingdom of Great Britain, at his or her coronation, thall, in the: prefence 
of all perfons who fhall be attending, affifting, or otherwife then and there 
prefent, take and fubfcribe an oath to maintain and preferve inviolably the 
fettlement of the Church of England, and the doctrine, difcipline, and go- 
vernment thereof, as by law eftablithed, within the Kingdom of England, 
the dominion of Wales, and the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed,’ 

‘¢ The argument of the worthy Baronet above ftated is irrefragable, and 


-conclufive on the fubje&. It can be done away by no power but that of 


brute force, which would deftroy our whole political and ecclefiafticgl 
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fabric at one blow. And it muft be a matter of utter aftoni/hment to every 
plain underflanding, that any minifter fhould recommend to Parliament, 
or to his Majefty, meafures which cannot poflibly be carried into effee 
without violating Magna Charta, the A@ of Union, and the Royal Oati; 
as well.as thofe rights which are eftablifhed upon fuch fecurities. If this 
might be done, once, upon principles of political expediency (DETESTABLE 
DOCTRINE!) it might be done in every other inftance, where oaths, and 
charters, and acts of parliament, fhould fland in the way: and it would 
become abfolutely impoflible for the Soyereign or the Parliament to give 
any pledge or fecurity to the nation; all confidence, therefore, in the 
fubjeét, that ANY PLEDGE would fecure their rights, would for ever be 
excluded. Befides, admitting that expediency might, in a moral view, do 
away the crime ef violated oaths and contracts, yet the rights and privi- 
leges of thofe whofe particular interefls are protected by fuch pledges can 
hever in common juftice be infringed, without their own confent; and, 
therefore, in every meditated cafe of the kind, it would be neceflary to 
have the previous confent of the nation, and of the parties efpecially 
affeéted in their interefts by an act which would run counter to every 
pledge and engagement hitherto given, as well as the principles on which 
thofe interefts and pledges are founded. 

“ But it is demonttrable, not only upen the fixed and determinate 
principles of our own Conftitution as eftablifhed by law, but from the very 
nature of @ government exifling by delegated powers, that even the legiflature 
itfelf, in the plentitude of its power, is not competent to change that confti- 
tution of which it is the guardian and truflee, and by which itfelf exifts. 
This is no new doctrine. The protefting Peers againft the Earl of Lind- 
fay’s bill, in 1675, folemnly denied the power of parliament to alter the 
€onftiiution ; and the great champion of liberty, Junius, the celebrated 
Junius, reafons thus upon the cafe, in the dedication of his letters to the 
people of England; oblerving, (and the obdfervation mufi be admitted valid 
by the advocates of liberty) ‘ That the power of the King, Lords, and 
Commons, is not an arbitrary power: they are the TRUSTEES, not the 
Owners, ofthe State: they cannot ALIENATE, they cannotwaste. Wher 
we lay that the legiflature is fupreme, we mean, that it is the higheft in 
comparifon with the other fubordinate powers eftablifhed by the laws. 
In th:s fenfe, the word fupreme is relative, not abfolute. The power of 
the legiflature is limited, not only by the general rules of nature, juftice, 


‘ and the welfare of the community, but by the forms and principles of our 


particular Conftitution. If this doétrine be not true, we mutt admit that 
King, Lords, and Commons, have no rule to dire them in their refolutions, 
but merely their own will and pleafure: they might unite the legiflative 
and executive power in the fame hands, and diffolve the Conftitution by 
an act of parliament.’ 

** Upon thefe principles, which are equally incontrovertible either by 
the friends of the Conftitution, or, as they affect to denominate themfelves, 
the friends of the people, the wifdom, virtue, and patrionfm of the King in 
reprobating the Catholic Bill, difinifling the fupporters oi it from bis coun- 
cils, and appealing, like a father to his dear children, upon his condué 
refpecting their beft intere(ts, are evident to every man who is pofiefied of 
an impartial and honeft mind. The Sovereign is bownd by the moft facred 


‘pledge, given to the nation, to preferve the Conftitution civil and ecclefiaf- 
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tical as by law eftablithed ; and, in conformity to that pledge, rightfully 
demanded of the fervants of the Crown, a pledge on their part to recommend no 
meafures to Parliament that were inconfifient with the Royal Oath andihat A& 
of Union which ws the cement of the kingdom of Great Brita; and which 
cannot be violated but by diffevering both the kingdoms of England and Scot~ 
land, and bringing them back to their former ho ilities, as well as defirvying 
the whole civil and ecclefiaftical eftablifhment of the Empire. 

“ The difpenfing power afiumed by James II could not have done more 
for theintroduction of Popery and arbitrary power, againft which ouranceftors 
raifed up the bulwark of the prefent Conftitution, at the expence of fo much 
blood and treafure, than would have been effected by the Catholic Bill if 
its progreis had not been intercepted by the Sovereign, Had our gra- 
cious King defired to rule «rbitrarily, he could not have devifed more 
effectual means to that end than vy encouraging, as that bill eventually 
muft have done,a Roman Catholic Party in the bofom of the ftate, and in 
our fleets and armies. For divide and conquer is anold maxim. Popery 
and arbitrary power are twin brothers, and infeparable ; but defiring to 

overn only agreeably to the laws, his Majefty, by an appeal to the fenfe 
of his fubjeéts in this matter, bas done that, for which all of them wha 
love re'igion and the Confiitution mufi revere him for ever, The efta- 
blifhment of the Catholic claims would bave been an abfolute renuncia- 
tion ot the principles which placed Wiiliam III, Queen Anne, and the 
preient Royal Family, on the Throne of thefe realms; for the defence of 
our religion, laws, and liberties, which can never exift under a Popith 
Prince, Po;ifh Bifhops, Admirals, Generals, and Judges. We with our 
fellow fubjects of every religious perfuafion all the good we defire for 
ourfelyes: we wifh not to obtrude Epifcopacy upon our brethren of the 
Kirk of Scotland,—and the Epifcopalians in that kingdom defire not to 
overthrow the eftablifhment of the Kirk: they fubmit for the fake of 
peace. We defire the freedom and happinefs ot our diffenting brethren in 
England, therefore grant them all the rights of confcience and every pri- 
vilege confiftent with the prefervation of the Eftablifhment, which alfo 
comprehends the majority of the fubjeéts of the Empire : and therefore is 
our Eftablifhment guarded by the Teft A@. In like manner we wih, 
fincerely with, every poflible good to the profeffors of the Catholic or 
Roman Faith, in thefe kingdoms, But we cannot grant them power; 
becaufe power in hands adverfe to fpiritual liberty, and the rights of cone 
Science, would prove our defiruéction. Do Papiis abroad grant power to the 
Protefants in their dominions? Can they, then, afk what they refufe to 
give? Can we have fecurity to our perfons and religious faith under their 
dominion? How then can (hey afk us to give up ourfelves, bound like 
Samfon, into their hands? 4 few of them may difclaim the principles 
of perfecution: but their Church does not, never did, and never can, 
When the head and bithops of their Church do plainly, unequivocally, in 
an open, formal, decided, and authoritative manner, abjure and renounce 
all perfecutions for confcience fake; all power of abfolving fubjects from 
their oaths of allegiance to their lawful ptince ; when they thall allow 
Spiritual liberty to all within the pale of their communion ; when they fthall 
permit the reading of God’s word as enjoined by himfelf, who alone is 
infallible; then may we conceive there will be no danger to our perfons 
and liberties, fpiritual and temporal, from admitting them to participate 
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in temporal power, which {till admits them to every private blefling we enjoy ; 
but till then, till this be done, while the Church of Rome tiands pledged, 
even to this tune, by her Popes, Bifhops, Councils, and Decrees, agai/fi fuch 
conceffions; and as we cannot forget the evidences of her bloody perjecutions 
for more than feven hundred years pak ; as we cannot forget the flames of 
"Smithfield, the Maffacre of Paris, the recocation of the edict vf Naniz, the 
fiill exifiing Inquifition in Spain, and the late horrors excited by her members 
in Ireland; we muff, we well, entrench ourfelves within our Covjiitutwa, and 
endeavour to maintain it with temper and firmne/s. 

‘* But there are two material circumftances which at prefent force thems 
 felves upon our attention, as decidedly adverfe to the admiflion of the Cae 
tholic claims-one is, that the head of their Church, the Pope, and all 


the governing powers in that Church, are now wmmediately at the foot of 


Buonaparte, the mortal enemy of thefe realms ; who will not fail to make 
ule of ali the inflaence of the Head of the Church of Rome to create every 
poflible diftraétion in this country, in proportion to the power our weakness 
and folly may allow to the members of that communion to injure our 
fiate ; for they muff, under pain of excommunication, act under the in- 
fluence of their fpiritual guides. 

** My laft confideration i is, that the Papacy and whole Romifh Commu- 
nion will fall ere long, by a dreadtul and irretrievable ruin, for which rea- 
fon we cannot, we will not, Wentify the intereft of our church or fiate with 
their church, or any part of it.—How far our late Minifters were aware of 
this, or believed it, is not my concern to enquire ; but certainly their fate 
policy had no Proteftant or feriptural policy mixed with it. For the latter 
has long fince warned us agaiutt partaking of her communion, kft we partake 
in her fate; and has affured us, upon the Divine verity, thattne CaurcH 
or RoME WILL PERISH, AND PROTESTANTISM, AFTER ITS PRESENT 
CORRECTIONS, WILL REVIVE IN A TRIUMPHANT AND MOST GLO- 
RIOUS MANNER, ‘ Let the King live for ever; and let ail the Beagle 
fay, Amen!” 

Thefe arguments fpeak fo powerfully for themfelves, that nothing which 
we could fay on the fubject could potlibly add to their flrength, and it is 
very farfrom our with to diminyh it. 
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1. The Beauties of the Fdinburgh Review, alias the Stinkpot of Literature. 
By John Ring, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, 
and of the Medical Societies of London and Paris. 

9. Earl of Lauderdale's Objercations on the Review of his Inquiry into the 

Nature and Origin of Public Wealth. 

- Thelwail’s Memorr. 

» Dr. Thompfon’s Suflem of Chemifiry. 

The Rev. Mr. Cockburne’s Prize Ejay, 

. Dr. R. Jackfon’s Treatife on Fevers. 

. Rev. G. Faber’s Differtation on the Prophecies. 


MR. Ring has proved hiimfelf fo able an affociate in the art of Re- 
viewing Reviewers, that we fhall take the liberty of enlitting him, . even 
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without his permiffion, into our corps. In fhort, if his prefent book had 
been written for infertion in, this department of our work, it could not 
have anfwered the purpofe better. He has taken a very appofite motto 
from a production of that truly learned and able chemift and fcholar, Dr. 
Thompfon, of Edinburgh, of whofe talents and knowledge we have had 
more occafions than one of giving our deliberate opinion, ‘‘ Such are the 
Edinburgh Reviewers: they relifh only the garbage and excrements of li- 
terature and fcience. It has become fafhionable, of late, to publith 
books under the title of Beauties. Were the Edinburgh Review to adopt 
a name according to the fame plan, it might be termed the Stinkpot of 
Literature.” Dr. Thompfon is perfeétly right; Mr. Ring has taken the 
hint, and has fele¢ted a few of the Beauties of thefe re/pectable critics. Mr, 
Ring’s fentiments being in unifon with our own on the fubject, we thall 
adopt them, without alteration or comment. But we mutt firft lay his 
fhort, but pithy, preface before our readers. 

“ The plan of the Edinburgh Reviewers, however meritorious, has no 
claim to novelty; being borrowed from the Malays, Lafcars, and other 
Indian favages, who fally forth in a ftate of intosication, 


‘ And run a-muck, and tilt at all they meet.’ 


“ In this attempt to profit by the malice of the age, and to live by fcan- 
dal, their fuccefs, it feems, has exceeded their moft fanguine expectations. 
This may be a compliment to themfelves; but it is no compliment to the 
public. 

‘¢ While fuch critics are encouraged, learning and genius will naturally 
be defpifed ; and no talent be efteemed, er foitered by the funfhine of pub- 
lic favour, but a talent for flander and abule.” 

This will certainly be the cafe, fo long as critics endeavour to fubftitute, 
in their judicial decifions, afertion for proof; and labour more to dif- 
play wit, than to evince judgment, The principles of the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, and the tendency of their efforts, may be tolerably appreciated 
by the character of their patrons; they were moft of them provided for by 
the late Minifiry, who fought to render the King a cypher in the State, 
and to raife up a power fuperior to Royalty. We fhall now avail ourfelves 
of Mr. Ring’s critical abilities. 

“ The beauties of the Edinburgh Review are the theme of every tongue; 
itis however now generally agreed, that its chief beauties are calumny and 
detraétion. Our Linglifh Reviewers are at a Jofs to account ‘for the con- 
duct of their Caledonian brethren; and exprefs their furprife at a publica- 
tion of this kind, which, inflead of beftowing praife where due, makes war 
on the whole hoft of authors, aud mangles them without mercy, for the 
fake of amufing the public. 

“ They think the Edinburgh Reviewers would have confulted their own 
‘intereft, rather by cultivating the favour of literary men, than by offend- 
ing them ; but in this they only betray their ignorance. Literary’ men are 
not thofe, who are mott likely to be captivated by the Edinburgh Review. 
Thofe who are moft likely to be captivated by fuch a performance are the 
multitude, who read rather for amufement than inftru€tion; and it is of 
little confequence to mercenary feribblers, whether they pleafe or difpleafe 
the judicious few, provided. they ‘pleafe the multitude. As to the Editor 
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of the Edinburgh Review, he congratulates himfelf on his fuccefs, and ex- 
claims with Drunken Barnaby, 


* Suavis odor lucri tenet, 
Parum curo unde venit.’ 


“ The Earl of Lauderdale, in his ‘ Obfervations on the Review of his 
Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of public Wealth,’ in the eighth Num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review, informs us, that he fhould not have thought 
it necefiary to publifh them, were he not convinced, ‘ that the tone of con- 
fidence and felf-fufficiency which the Reviewer has affumed, may often impofe 
on the curfory reader ; that his petulant invective will gratify the malicious ; 
and that his comment, however abfurd, might, if allowed to pa/s without an 
anfwer, indicate a triumph in the opinion of bath.’ 

$ Mr. Thelwall, whofe Memoir has been grofsly traduced and mifrepre- 
fented by the Edinburgh Reviewer, afier alluding to the forgeries commit- 
ted by him ip that character, and the money which he thus obtains from 
the deluded public by falfe pretences, thinks it probable, that he may have 
pleaded away the lives of his fellow-beings for the perpetration of a fimilar 
crime. He next quotes the following pailage from Shakefpeare : 


‘ Who fteals my purfe, fteals trath ; 
’Twas mine—'tis his—and has been flave te thoufands: 
But he who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
But makes me poor indeed,’ 


He then obferves, that this art of enriching themfelves by filching 
from others their good name, which Shakefpeare thought impracticable, 
has now been invenied; and not only invented, but reduced to a regular 
fvftem, by a fet of Advocate-Reviewers, who baye organized and incorpo- 
rated themfelves into a iegular partnerflip, for the purpote of tharing their 
ill-gotten booty, He alfo obferves, that many unhappy perfons, whofe 
lives may have been pleaded away by an Advocate-Reviewer, might have 
had better pleas of mitigation and excufe for their crimes, than he can 
have, 

“* When Mr. Thelwall advifes an Adyocate-Reviewer to get his bread 
by honeft arts, he may certainly demur: he is not bound to make a faith- 
ful tranfcript of an author’s words: that is the bufinefs of a copying clerk. 

‘He will however, in all probability, learn a httle caution from this, and 
fome other hints which he has lately received. Forgeries and other ef- 
forts of genius, while they raife {ome men to the bar or the fenate, raife 
others to a higher poft. 

‘* Thefe wonderful phenomena in the literary world are faid to be en- 
dowed with the gift of tongues; but, as critics, if they are endowed with 
the gift of every tongue under heaven, and have not charity, they aré no- 
thing worth. The weapons which they borrow from the French and Itali- 
ans are no atonement for the want of Englifh fincerity and good faith, 


* Arcum Nola dedit, dedit illis alma fagittam 

Gallia, quis funem quem meruere dabit.’ 
“ Our Englith Reviewers are rather fhort-fighted, when they cannot 
difcover the reafun why their northern brethren make war upon the whole 
tribe of authors, and mangle them for the amufement of the public. They 
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are not fo ftupid bat they know, that authors in general have more wit than 
money ; and that the readers of ther Review have in general more money 
than wit. 

“In this opinion of the motives by which thefe Reviewers are influenced 
in their farcaftic and illiberal remarks on the different publications which 
come before them, I am confirmed bv the teftimonies of authors of the 
firft rank in literature and fcience. Dr. ‘Thompfon, of Edinburgh, whofe 
excellent Syftem of Chemiftry is depreciated in that Review by a jealous 
rival, obferves, that ‘ the reader will naturally wifh to know why fuch 
pains were taken to detect faults; while the other parts of the performance 
were paffed over in contemptuous filence. Happening to make this ob- 
fervation to a friend of mine, he favoured me with the following folution. 
“ Once,” fays he, “ I puta fimilar queftion to an Edinburgh Reviewer, and 
received for anfwer, We with our book to fell, and know enough of the tafte 
of the public to fuit their palate. Ridicule and invective alone are certain 
to command fuccefs. If no faults can be deteéted in an author, a little 
mifquotation can do no harm. You may alter his meaning, and then 
abufe him for abfurdity, Moft of our readers will take us at our word, and 
inquire no farther. 

“ The Rev. Mr. Cockburne, Fellow of St. John’s College, and Chrif- 
tian Advocate in the Univerfity of Cambridge, the fortunate’ candidate for 
Mr. Buchanan’s prize, was honoured with the approbation of the bett 
judges which our Englifh univerfity affords; but the fame envious and ma- 
lignant Reviewers endeavoured to blaft his laurels with their northern 
mildew. 

‘In this attempt, however, they were foiled. The learned and inge- 
nious author has completely vindicated himfelf from their flander. He 
obferves, that the work which they cenfured had been honoured with the 
approbation of three judges of confiderable literary character, appointed 
by the Univerfity of Cambridge to adjudge Mr. Buchanan’s prize; and that 
whatever attacks were made on the author of the work, would probably, 
in this inftance, infli@ fome wounds on them. 

“ He then obferves, * The motto of the Reviewers tells us, “ the judge 
is blamed when the guilty efcape;” and their conftant praétice proves how 
little hope of mercy can be entertained by thofe culprits who are brought 
before their tribunal. He begs leave, however, to remark, that the 
efcape of the guilty is not the only matter for which a judge may deferved- 
ly incur cenfure.’ 

“ Mr, Cockburne very ably repels the unjuft and malicious attack of the 
Reviewers. He maintains the accuracy of his ftatements; and proves, 
that, inftead of his having committed the errors laid to fits charge, the 
Reviewers have committed them all. 

“‘ He then proceeds as follows: ‘ Since, Gentlemen, this fingle paffage 
proves at once my accuracy and your mifrcprefentation, 1 think all further 
comment unneceffary. —I am well aware, that the fucce/s of your Review 
depends on its afperity. Its editors have evidently difcovered that au- 
thors are commonly jealous of each other ; and love to read of each others 
faults.—They know, alfo, that thofe perfons who cannot write are envious 
of thofe who can ; and eqnally delight in reading of their errors.—Thus, 
by continually finding fault, all palates are gratified, and numbers are 
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tempted to come to the feait; while the high feafoning of the Edinburgh 
Review gives an additional zeit to every mortel. 

** ¢ ft would be in vain, then, to afk of you either candour or mercy. = It 
would be afking you to give up your daily bread.—Lxaggeration and in- 
vective—we not only pardon, but expec? ¢ we almoft require them: but the 
privilege of perverting truth—is more than your neceffities can demand ; ot our 
sll-nature grant.’ 

“Mr. Cockburne fays, he fears the ‘ public are very li/tle interefted in 


this difpute.’—The public, however, are very much interefted in this difpute; ° 


whether they know it or not.—Mr. Cockburne juftly obferves, ¢ the truth 
is, that profefied critics, of all kinds, think it neceflary always to fay fome- 
thing ; and mojily to find fault.——They cenfure at random; trutting, that 
the ignorance of their readers and hearers will at leaft equal their own, 

“ ¢ Defpairing of fuccefs as authors, they confole themfelyes with the 
recolle¢tion of the old French epigram : 


* Damis, auteur froid et malin, 
Se croit critique vif et intégre ; 
Cela ce peut,—de mauvais vin 
On fait fouvent trés bon vinaigre.’ 


Ill-nature, blended with cold blood, 
Will make a critic, found and good : 
This ufeful leffon hence we learn,— 
Bad wine to good found vinegar will turn. 


“¢ The Editors of the Review pretend, in their advertifement, that their 
publication is ‘ diftinguifhed by an impartiality, which no party-zeal has li- 
therlo called in queftion,’—Nothing can be more falfe; of which the follow- 
ing paflages in Mr, Cockburne’s pamphlet afford fufficient proof. 

© ¢ Mark your wilful mifreprefentation. I faid, not that if Poonah and 
Berar were under the fame prince, the whole Mahratta ftate would be in a 
fingle hand; but, that there would be danger of fuch an event.’ 

“** Your fecond objection is contemptibly triflmg. You allow thatthe 


_Peifhwa poffeffes all the real power of the Poonah ftates, while the Rajah 


of Sattarah is a non-entity; yet you fay I am wrong in fearing, that the 
power of the two ftates fhould be united ; fince the Rajah of Berar has not 
laid claim to the nominal rajahthip of Sattarab, but only to the real au- 
thority of the Peifhwa!—'Trifling as your objedtion is, it is, however, as 
ufual, not founded on fact.’ 

* ¢Jt doesnot fignify at all, whether this court was firft eftablithed in 
one place or the other; but I have detailed the facts, for the fake of thew- 
ing, that in your eagerne/s to find fault, you feize even the mof trivial cu- 
cumflances, and are indifferent whether you are right or wrong.’ | 

“‘¢ Throughout the reft of your critique, you feem labouring to find 
fault ; but in a manner fo confufed, that I am not certain what it is you 
object to,’ 

“* Dr. Robert Jackfon, the celebrated author of a Treatife on Fevers, 18 
another obje€ of the calumny of thefe farcaftic Reviewers. In a letter 
addreffed to the Editor of the work, he alludes to his motto, ‘ Judexr dam- 
natur cum nocens abfolvitur ;’ and thinks it fair to add, ‘ Judex bis damna- 
tur, fi innocens mulétetur.’ In plain Englith, if the judge who acquits the 
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guilty deferves damnation, the judge who condemns the innocent deferves 
double damnation. 

- * He-fays, lus prefent pamphlet is called for, by. the illiberal manner 
in which: the Reviewer has treated his publication, entitled, ‘ Remarks on 
the Conftitution of the Medical Department of the Britifh Army.’—He 
declares, that if the Review were to be read only by thofe. who read the 
Remarks, he fhould not have thought it neceflary to take this trouble; but 
as garbled flatements, rajh afjertions, and pointed invectives, may impole on 
the judgments of thote who only examine things fuperficially, he thought 
it his duty to publith this r-ply. 

** The following letter, which I lately received from an eminent medical 
man, is an additional proof of the arrogance and prefumption of the Edins 
burgh Reviewers, when they pretend that their impartiality has never been 
called in queftion. 

“+I fend you an extract from the Supplement to a Differtation on the 
Frophecies, publithed in 1806 by the Rev. George aber, B.D. Vicar of 
Stockton-on-Tees. He complains ofa criticifm in the Edinburgh Review, 
exprefied * in terms alike unworthy of a fcholar or a gentleman,” wherein 
the Editor has found fault with his derivation of a Pheenician word ; againft 
which, however, Mr. Faber has well defended himfelf, and is fupported 
by the refpeétable authorities of Mr. Bryant and General Vallancey, 

*** No perfon,’ fays Mr. Faber, * who is acquainted with the ambiguity 
which attends the derivation «f oriental words, when exprefled in weftern 
characters, would have ufed the language which this Editor has done; but 
indifcrominate fcurrility, not candour, is the characteriftic of the Edinburgh 
Review —I confider it a queftion of very nice difcrimination, whether to 
be abufed by the Editor of the Edinburgh Review, and in the fame fen- 
tence with my two learned friends, Mr. Bryant and General Vallancey, 
ought to be accounted an honour, or a difhonour.’ 

«The Editor impudently infinuates, that Mr. Faber had never feen 
Herodotus; to which he replies, “This pitiful infinuation, worthy of the 
quarter whence it originates, will ferve only to provoke a fmile in the 
countenance of thofe, who know that it has been my fate to occupy the 
fituation of a college tutor ten years of my life; in the courfe of which 
period, the very paffage which the man charitably fuppofes I have never 
feen in the original, has been perufed and reperufed by me at leat a dozen 
times ! Before the perfon who is generally fuppofed to be the conductor of 
what HE calls The Edinburgh Review next obtrudes his lucubrations on 
the public, it would be well if he refolved to write with more caution, and 
de/s pertnefs.” 

*¢ One reafon why the learned and reverend author doubts the proprie- 
ty of the title Edinburgh Review, is, that itis only a pretended Review; 
another probably is, that the conductor and his hirelings are now refident 
on this fide of the Tweed, enjoying the fruits of their labours, eating their 
way to the Englifh bar, and laughing ‘at the credulity of John Bull. 

* Some of them are faid to be chofen members for rotten boroughs’; 
an office for which they are admirably calculated. It is generally believed, 
however, that even thofe finks of corruption did not choofe them as their 
reprefentatives, till they bad made them part with the wages of their int- 
quity. Be this as it may, there is no room to doubt that they will faith- 
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fully perform their duty to themfelves; and the walls of St. Stephen wil] 
fhortly refound with—MWha wants me ? 

““ The fpecimens which I have given of the fpirit and tendency of the 
Edinburgh Review, are probably fufficient to convince every perfon of com- 
mon fenfe, that its authors are not actuated by juft and honourable motives; 
but by jealoufy, felf-intereft; and fpleen. They feem determined to dif- 
parage and depreciate all that is excellent in Iunglifh literature; and to 
raife their own reputation on its ruins, Their publication, indeed, can 
no longer be confidered as an Edinburgh Review. It is now generally be- 
lieved, that it is principally manufactured in London; and that Jobn 
Bull, as ufual, is harbouring in his bofom the ferpents who are trying to 
fting him to death.” 

Our readers, we doubt not, will admit the qualifications of Mr. Ring to 
be one of our fraternity ; and leaving the Edinburgh Reviewers in his hands, 
we fhall return him our thanks, and bid him adieu for the prefent—pro- 
mifing, however, to renew our connection with him in our next Number. 





—_— —_ —_——$—$—— 


POLITICAL DISCUSSIONS, AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


Sir, 

PERMIT me through the channel of the Anti-Jacobin to enquire, whe- 
ther the Editors of the Edinburgh Review wifh to be conlidered as engaged 
in the fervice of literary criticifm, or of political difcuffion. The latter 
fubjec feems very much to preponderate; and the reader, who retires 
voluntarily from the clafhing interefts of all party queftions, finds himfelf 
invelved in difputes with which he imagines the lovers of literature with 
not to engage. That it may- be generally an interefling fubje@, is very 
poffible ; and making allowance for fome acrimony, and for evident bias, 
the thoughts of the reviewer are certainly clothed in good language, and 
delivered with clearnefs and manlinefs of expreflion. To apply, however, 
the words of my old friend Horace to a Review profefling literary refeatch, 
we may obferve, ‘‘ Non erat his locus,” The Anti-Jacobin Editor may 
poflibly, upon the firft bluth, feel bis withers fomewhat wrung by this 
remark, and the galled jade may be inclined to wince; but the cafe is by 
no means parallel. The Anti-Jacobin was profeffedly edited with the de 
fign of correcting political opinions, and of giving a proper bias to the 
pudlic mind, which certain writers, and certain ill-defigning men, were 
endeavouring to miflead. Infidious attacks were infidioufly made; princi 
ples fubverfive of civil fubordination, and deftructive of religious truth, 
were difieminated under the guife of literary criticifm; and magazines, 
reviews, and other periodical publications, were made the vehicles of fe 
dition and blafphemy. How much they had fucceeded; how much, like 
Milton’s fiend, they had inftilled their poifon into the liftening ear of fime 
plicity, and feduced the mind of the unwary, every friend to his country 
mutt have feen with horror. The Anti-Jacobin ftood boldly forward; 
ftemmed the overwhelming torrent ; and, providing a timely antidote, ex 
pelled the deadly venom. What it profefied freely, it executed wifely; 
and has fecured univerfal approbation. 

The advertifement prefixed to the firft number of the Edinburgh Re 
view is now before me; it furely could afford no reafon to expect that its 
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pages fhould be dedicated to purpofes of politics or party. Thefe fabjects 
too much abound, where we look only for inftruction and literary improve- 
ment; ant! well executed as this work j is, it really is much to be lamented 
that it fhould fo much devote to inferior purpoles that time which would 
be better employed in the execution of their promited plan. While the 
pen isin my hand, will they be angry if we fugeefl that, generally {peak- 
ing, when the name of the author or the printer is nati onal, we have but 
little doubt that pontgyne willenfie! May we likewile atk, why, in the 
lafi Review, the fpeech of Mr. Birch’s and others on the Catholic claims 
are very fully criticjzerts but, although the name of Lord Hawketbury is 
mentioned to come under confi leration, his Lor«d‘uip’s fpeech is but cur- 
forily noticed? The infinuation conveyed in their brief eriticifm is not 
quite fatisfactory, and induces me rather to fufpect that the argume 
were unanfwerable, than that they were undeferving notice. Perl rhe i the 
Editors m: iy not give me credit ip faying, that thefe hints are thrown out 
us the fuggeltions of a friendly inclination, and by no means as proceed. 
ing trom malevolence. One thing they niay rely Upon,----t] hey are not 
dictated by revenge, for critical cenfure. “Oh! that mine enemy would 
write a book,” h: as, among many other weighty reafons, deterred me from 
appearing before the public tribunal-as an author. ; 

With much efteem, both for the Edinburgh and for the Anti-Jacobin 
Review, I delire to fubfcribe myfeif, 
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AniIcuws. 


NO POPERY, AND THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


ON former occafions we found it neceflary, in difcharge of this import- 
ant part of our duty, to make antmadverfions on\the Monthly Magazine, 
becaufe it manifefled principles fubverfive of our Conftitution in Church 
and State. 

In cur 13th volume, page 328, we made the following obfervation on 
it: * Of all the publications which profefs to criti¢ize works, there’is not 
one conduded with fo little ability, or with fuch contempt of truth and 
juftice, as that notable farrago, ycleped the Monthly Magazine, publifi- 
ed and edited by Mr. Richard P hillips, formerly of Leicetter r; which has 
been for fome time paft a vehicle for the fentiments of all who are difaf- 
feéted to our eftablifhments, both in Church end State. Mr. R. P. will 
now be convinced of the fallacy of thofe hopes which he proclaimed to the 
World, in his Pi@ure of Lenden*, that the Anti-Jacobin Review, there 
impudently and falfely afferted to have been eftablifhed for party purpofes, 
would, now that tle e happy period of peace was come, be fuppreffed.” 

We are concerned to find that this mifchievous work ftill maintains the 
eharaGer which we then gaveof it; for its Editor bas had the bardened 
audacity to publifh, in the nurhber of that wark for May, a mott falfe and 
feandal: ous libel on the Eftablithed Church, entitied, “‘ Concerning a War 

oop,” in which he impudently a and untruly aftribes to it thofe fanguinary 
and intolerant principles which are inherentin, and interwoven with, the 
Popith faith; and he infinuates, that they have unremittingly occafioned 


_—.. 





* Anti-Jacobin Review, vol, x, p. 383. 
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the moft barbarous perfecutions. It is well known that, if any perfon 
fhould attempt to reflect on Popery, inany ftate where it is the eftablithed 
religion, he would draw on himfelf the fevereft vengeance of its fanatical 
profeffors; but this flanderer of our holy religion abufes that toleration 
which our excellent Conititution fo hi iberally extends to fectaries of all de- 
{criptions. 
He fays, ‘ there are no words in our language which have been fo ofien 
written in letters of blood, as No Popery.” 
It fhould flatter the pride of Britons, that their ancefiors often fuccefs- 
fully refilled the monfirous ambition of the Roman pontiffs, even fome 
centuries befure the Reformation, becaufe they knew that a complete ac- 
knowledgment of, and a fubmitfion to, that univerfal fupremacy which they 
claimed, would produce an extinction of civil liberty, and an unrelenting 
fpirit of perfecution. It is well known that the Saxon Church, new 
to the Conquelt, was free and independent of the Roman fee. The Vene- 
rable Bede tranflated the holy feriptures in the beginning of the eighth 
ceimtury, and they were ordered by the Saxon homilies to be read by all 
ranks of peopte*. King Alfred appointed John Scotus Erigena a proiel- 
for in his newly eftablithed Univerfity of Oxford, foon after he had writ- 
ten a treatife againft tranfubftantiation; which he defcribed as an abfurd 
and a monftrous Innovation, The Saxon clergy married; and it was not 
till the reign of Henry I, that celibacy was enforced among the Englith ec- 
clefiafticst. By alaw of Edward the Confeflor, who began his reign A.D. 
1041, the King is acknowledged to be fupreme head of the Church. 
The preamble begins thus: “* The king, who is vicar of the Highet 
King, is ordained to this end, that he fheuld govern and rule the holy 
Church, and defend the fame againft wrong doers, and root out workers 
of mifchiett.” ‘This alludes to Papal encroachments ; for about that time 
the popes were dilturbing-the peace, and attempting to violate the freedom, 
of continental ftates, by their bufy and mifchievous interference, and 
their haughty pretenfions to an univerfal fupremacy§. William the Con- 
queror, like Pepin of France, was defirous of having the Papal fandtion 
for his invalion and conqueft of England; and he obtained a bull, a con- 
fecrated ftandard. and a ring with one of St. Peter’s hairs in it, to hallow 
his enterprize. Though he introduced the Popifh fuperftition into Eng- 
Jand merely becaufe it was well calculated ta promote that defpotifm 
which he intended to eftablith, he refified the tyranny and rapacity of the 
Pope, and would not allow his interference in the concerns of his king- 
dom|], He would not fuffer his fubjects to acknowledge any perfon as 
fuch, without his orders; nor to receive letters from him, unlefs they 
were firft fhewed to him. Nor would he permit any of his prelates to go 
out of his dominivns to attend fynods or councils, upon any Papal fume 

















* Lewis’s Tranflations of the Bible. 

+ When this took place, the bifhop commonly gave licences to his 
priefts to keep concubines. 

ft Spleman’s Councils, t. i, 108. 

§ Carte, vol 1, p. 419. 

|} Ibid. p. 384. It was politively declared hy a law of William, that 
he had ecclefiaftical jurifdiction—sth Coke’s Reports, p, 11. 
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mons, without his exprefs leave and confent®. Tle would not allow the 


Archbithop of Canterbury, nor any of the yng or counct!s in which he 
prefid ed, to pafs any canons or co: nftitutions s, unl lefS they had been approv- 
ed of by him. He would not full rany of his bil hop s to excommuni- 
cate, or to denounce any ecclefiattical cenfure, without his permilbon 
previoufly obtained by a warrantt. ‘That ambitious p muff Gregory Vil 
complained of thele orders; he fummoned fome of the Engiith prelates 
to attend a fynod, and even required the Conqueror to do homage to him 
fir the crown of Engiand: but his fummons was flighted, and his demand 
was refufed with contempt. arte makes the tollowing remark on this 
fpirited conduct of William :---** This King had too much (pirit and ca- 
pacity to fubmit to fuch deniand Is, and was too much matter of his fub- 
jects to fuffer any inconvenience from his refufai ; but fome of his fucceffors 
were forced on occafion to comply; and the di/putes they were obliged, in be- 
half of their regalities, te have with the Court of B me, proved a continual 
fource of infinite dijorders and mifchiefs to his king dum.’ 

The four monarchs who fucceeded William continued to follow his ex- 
ample, in refifting the infolent pretenfions of the Roman pontifls; but the 
clergy, who are their vafllals; gradually fafcinated the pe a gest by falfe 
miracies and various fuperftitious devices, acquired a comple te afcendency 
over them, and finally transferred their allegiance from their Sovereign 
to the Pope. We cannot be furprifed at this, as a Popifh prieft, in his 
canonical dath, promifes ‘* to receive and profefs the facred canons and 
general councils, particularly that of Trent;” which recognizes and fanc- 
tions all the impious dottrines of the 4th Lat: ran; and he alfo promifes, 
*tocondemn, reject, and anathematize all things contrary thereto, and all 
herefies which the church has condemned, rejedted, ¢ nd anathematized]}.’ 
A bifhop in his oath of confecration fwears thus, ‘* The rights, honours, 
privileges, and authority of the holy Roman Church, and of our Lord the 
Pope, and his fuccetlors aforefaid, I will be careful to preferve, defend, en- 
large, and promote.” ‘ All heretics, fchifmatics, and rebels againft our 
faid Lord and his fuccefiors aforefaid, I will to the utmoft of my power 
perfecute and oppofe.” 

In order to imbue the multitude with the dangerous doétrines of the Ro- 
mifh Church, children are i Hg at the age of feven years, to attend 
the conteflidn-box of their pr-.e! 

King John thought, in a aiog of his anceftors, to preferve the inde- 
pendence of his kingdom againft the encroachments of the holy fee, but 





* Carte, vol. i, p. 419. 

+ Ibid. 

t Ibid. We fthall refer our readers to vol. xxii, p. 506, of this work, 
for the dreadful effects of excommunication in Ireland at this time, and 
for the unbounded influence which it gives the priefts there. 

§ Carte, vol.i, p. 419. 

| Thefe councils prefcribe as a religious duty, that no Roman Catholic 
tan con{cientioufly fubmit to, or ohey, the laws and inititutions of a Proe 
teflant fiate, the nulity of oaths of alleg giance to fuch, and the extirpation 
of heretics. Can we be furprifed, then, that rettridtions {hould have been 
impoted on the votaries of the Pope, in every country which renounced his 
fupremacy ? 

O 2 
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it was too late ; for his people were made aliens to him, by the active zeal 
of their fpiritual pattors. Pope Innocent Il excommunicated him, and 
abfolved his fubjects from their oaths of allegiance, deprived him of his 
dominions, and transferred them to the Kingof Frances His fubjeds hav- 
ing revolted again{ft him in obedience to the Papal excommunication, he 
was driven to the dreadful necefiity of re figning his realins to the Pope; of 
holding them in future, as his vaflal and feudatory, by homage; and as an 
acknuwledyment of his fuperiority, he was obliged to bind bimfelf and his 
fuccefiors to pay him feven hundred marks for England, and three hun- 
dred for Ireland. When the Barons laid the foundation of our glorious 
conftitution, by obtaining Magna Charta, that odious tyrant King John 
appealed to the fame Pope, who, to fecond his defpotic views, iffued a bull, 
in which, ‘* from the plenitude of his unlimited power, and the authority which 
God had committed to him, to build and dejiroy kingdums.to plant and over- 
throw,” he vacated and annulled the whole charter, and abfolved the King 
and all his fubjects from any oath which they might have taken to ob- 
ferve it; and ke denounced a general sentence of excommunication againft any one 
who fhould perfevere in maintaming fuck treafonabie and iniquitous pretenfions, 

The Papal power, thus gradually and infenfibly introduced into various 
Europea n flutes by the Papith clergy, has been equally inftrumental in 
rivetting the chains of flavery on the fubjects of defpotic princes, and in ex- 
citing and promoting rebellion againft fuch fovereigns as had fortitude 
enough to refift the inordinate ambition and avarice of the Roman pon- 
tiffs. Can it be a matter of furprife, then, that any nation who loves civil 
liberty, fhonld at ail times exclaim—No Popery ? 

Mr. Locke, in his Effay on Toleration, makes the following excellent ob- 
fervation on this deadly foe to our conftitution in Church and State ; which 
conveys a falutary admonition to the Britith public, at this time, when the 
rapid growth of Popery is fo alarming. ‘ That church can have no right 
to be tolerated by the magiftrate, which is conftituted upon fuch a bottom, 
that al] thofe who enter into it, do thereby, ipfo facto, deliver them/elves up 
to the protection und fervice vf @ foreign prince. For by this means, the 
magilirate would give way to the fettling of a for eign juri/diction in his own 
country, and fuffer his own people to be lifted, as it were, for fuldiers again{t his 
own country.” The fucceffors of Pope Iunocent III were fo much flufhed 
with the victory which they obtained over King John, that they pra¢tifed 
the moft enormous oppreflions and exadtions in England. In confequence 
of this, the Britihh people in the reign of Henry III entertained f{erious 
thoughts of thaking off the Papal fuperftition® ; and they had ample reafon 
for exclaiming, V 0 Popery. Afterwards the following laws were enaéted to 
put an end to the tyranny and rapacity of the court of Rome, the 35th of 
Edward I, called the ttatuté of Carlifle; the 25th of Edward III, called the 
Ratute of provifors; and the 16th of Richard H, cap. 5. Lord Coke tells us 
in his fecond Initifute, p. 585, that in the debate on the ftatute of provifors 
“ the Pope for divers ufurpations was called the common enemy of the 
king and the realm+.” It was further faid, “ By brocage and unlawful 
means, the Pope received fo much of ecclefiattical dignities in this realm, as 





* Hume, vol. 1, cap. 4. 
+ Should we regard him as a friend, when he is a mere inftrument in 
the hands of Buonaparte ? 
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jis more than the king’s wars, who then was, and of long time had been, 
in open and chargeable war with France.” ‘* The brocars of the finful city of 
tome, for money, promote many caitiffs, being altogether unlearned and un- 
worthy, to a thouland marks livings yearly, where the learned and worth 
can hardly obtain twenty marks, whereby leirning decayeth.” Ibid, ‘The 
Commons complain on whe. | ‘ame occafiva of the tyranny of the holy fee, 
in the following words: “* They therefore require of the King and Lords 
fome remedy, for that hes neither could, nor would any longer bear thofe 
firange oppreffions, or elfe to help them to expel out of this realm the Pope’s 
power by force.” Ibid. page 583. The reader muft admit, that at this 
period there was ample reafon for wilhing that there was No Popery. When 
the British nation was thus galled by this enemy to civil liberty and pure 
religion, Wickliffe appeared ; whofe vigour and penetration of mind, joined 
to extenfive erudition, could be equalled by nothing but the boldnefs which 
he difplayed in venturing to difpel the fuperiitious errors of Popery. 
His doétrines, fimilar to thofe which were propagated by the reformers in 
the 16th century, were fo univerfally received and cherithed in England, 
that the reformation would have taken piace at this time, but for the fol- 
lowing unlucky incident. Henry IV having obtained the crown by the 
commiffion of treafon and murder, was very obfequious to the clergy; 
whofe fanction he confidered as neceflary to varnifh over the turpitude of 
his crimes, and to confirm his ufurpation, as they had gradually acquired 
unbounded influence over the multitude. Early in life be had favoured 
the doctrines of Wickliffe; but when advanced to the throne, he at the 
inftance of the clergy prevailed on the Parliament to pafs a law, by which 
itwas enacted, that any heretic who refufed to abjure his opinions, thould 
be tried by the Bi thop or his commifflary, and condemned to the flames; 
and the King was to iffue his writ de heretico combureado to the Sheriff, 
who was to execute the fentence. William Sautre, rector of St. Olithes, 
in London, was the firft perfon who fuffered under this fanguinary law, 
He was burnt in the year 1405; and this was the firft inflance of human 
blood being fhed in England on account of religion. Under this dreadful 
engine of perfecution, which was as terrific as the inquifition, the clergy 
continued to burn great numbers of Wickliffe’s followers*, till the Reforma- 
tion put an end to Popery, and reftored Evangelical truth. When the 
fanguinary principles of Romith fuperftition produced fuch barbarous 
cruelties, fhould net every Briton. exclaim-——-No Popery? ‘This libeller 
fays, “* Henry VIII put to death Sir Thomas More, Fither, the Bifhop of 
Rochefler. and numberlefs inferior victims, that we might have no Popery,” 
Though he renounced the Pope’s fupremacy, he continued and died a 
rigid Papift, having ordered by bis will, that many thoufand maffes thould 
be faid for his foul. It matt be allowed that Popery was better calculated 
than Proteftantifm to encourage his diflo'utenefS; for, by the abfolttion 
ofa priefi, he believed that he could obtain a complete remiffion of his 
fins, which removed all moral reftraint from the paflions. ‘The grofs im- 
Boflures and the fuperfiitious devices of Betty Burton, alias the Maid of 
Kentt, which fome monks, combining with her. made fubfervient to the 





* Their trials are to be found in Fox’s A&s and Monuments. 
t This is related by molt writers ot Englith hiftory, and there is a mi- 
Wwe and interefting account of it in the Biographia Britannica. 
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purpofes of exacting money from the multitude, and of inciting them to 
rebel, induced the King to diffolve the monatleries; which was the rea} 
caufe of the extinétion of Popery in England, as the fale of indulgencics 
was in many ftates on the Continent. Among many inftances of perfecu- 
tion, that we might have no Porery, he mentions the affafiination of Cardinal 
Beaton | in Scotland, i in the reign of Edward VI The Cardinal had in a 
high degree that ipirit of perfecution which is peculiar to the Romih 
Church; and he difplayed it on various occafions, but particularly in the 
murder of George Wifhart, a man of honourable birth, and primitive 
fanétity, whom he caufed to be burnt asa heretic at St. Andrew’s ; and in 
revenge his friends murdered the Cardinal, He fays, ‘ Queen Mary had 
the fpirit and the power to retaliate on the re formers. After the vigtory 
of her adverfaries, the acquired the epithet b/cody, for rivalling Catherine 
de Medici in crueity of intolerance.” ‘The fan euinary fpirit which the dif- 
played could not have been excited by revenge, Tas there was no per- 
fecution gar'ng the precedi ng reign; the re was, at leaft, but one folitary in 
flance of ii®. Soon after the mounted her throne, the gave her fubjedts 
the firongett affurance, by an open deglaration in council, that the would 
permit them to purfue any religion which their conicicnce fhould didate ; 
and yet when firmly eftablithed on it, the had the Jaw of Henry IV for the 
trial of heretics re-enacted ; and under it, fhe promoted the burning of her 
Protefiant fubje&s, be the crime of herefy. Ta thts the yielded to her 
clergy, who are bound by their canonical oath to maintain and enforce 
the general councils, many of which are inferibed in blood, and implhiitly 
enjoin an extermination of all thofe who are not within the pale of the 
Romith Church. By the 4th Lateran Council, and by one held at Toledo, 
itis thus decreed, ** That ifthe temporal Prince neglect to purge his 
territories of heretical pravity, notice mult be given to the Pope, that he 
may thenceforth pronounce his fubjects difcharged from their allegidnee, 
‘and give his doiiuions to Catholics.” The following paffage is to be found 
in the 4th Lateran Council. ** All Catholics who fhall take up arms, for 
the purpofe of extirpating heretics, fhall enjoy the fame indulgence, and 
the like holy privilege, with thofe who vilited the boly Jand.” This is 
eternal falvation. Can it be a matter of aftonifiment, that the votaries of 
the holy fee fhould be fanguinary, when the mofi emintht of their mo- 
dern divines infift on the infallibility of general councils? = After the cireful 
efleéts of fuch impious dogtrines, can we be furprifed that all loyal Brito. 
fhould unanimoufly exclaim—No Popery 2 

This fanderer of our religion fays, ** Elizabeth was not bloody. She 
preferred ftifling and drowning to beheading and burning. She flopped the 
breath of one hundred and feventy Catholic priefts, and of five Catholic 
women, whofe crime was no other than teaching their hereditary religion 
in England. The act againft Papal fupremacy ‘having put the magifirate 
above the ‘church, what was formerly called herely was now to be 
called treafon. ‘Thefe victims were hypocritically faid by the church 
to fuffer for treafon, No defirudtion of a hoftile priefthood fo extenfive 
ever took place in any Catholic country. It has been rivalled in our owl 
times by the atheiftic perfecution of the French Convention. T ve names 


a 





* The government of Edward VI was very mild, though there were 
many Popifh rebellions during his reign, 
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of the priefts executed by the Church of England, between 1570 and 1602, 
may be read in detail in Caulfield’s Hiftory of the Gan-powder Plot.” 
Rapin very jufily obferves on Etizabeth’s reign, that the fecular priefis 
themifelves fhewed in their writings. that in the firl eleven years of ber 
reign not a Papift was perfecuted for religion. In ten years after the 
publication of Pope Pius V’s bull, which took place in 1570, not above 
twelve priefis had been put to death, and they for treafon, till the year 
1580, when the turbulent and reftlefs Jefuits firft fet foot in England; 
and yet in the ten years after that, not above fifty priefls were executed, 
and filty-five banifhed. Thefe faéts are confirmed by Camden, whofe 
veracity never was queftioned. By this bull, Pius V* deprived Elizabeth of 
her dominions, abfolved her fubjeéts from their oaths of allegiance. and 
commanded them to rife in arms againft her. We have thus conviéted 
this fcandalous libeller of a moft notorious falfehood, as to the num- 
ber of priefis that were executed; and it is well afcertained, that none 
fuffered but for having formed affaffination plots againft the Queen’s life, 
or treafonable confpiracies againft her ftate; of which great numbers were 
difcovered foon after the publication of Pope Pius’s bullt. The reader 
will find thefe defcribed in every writer of the Englith hiftory, but more 
particularly in Camden and Speed. The government of Elizabeth was 
fingularly merciful to the Popith clergy, fer they might have hanged many 
of thofe whom they tranfported, Such of them as were fent into exile, 
falicly afferted on the Continent, that they, and their brethren who had 
been hanged, were perfecuted on account of their religion; but this was 
completely refuted in a trad publifhed at that time by Lord Burleigh, and 
entitled ** The Execntion of Juftice in England, not for Religion but Trea- 
font.” The Earls of Northumberland and Weftmoreland having, with 
their followers, rifen in arms, in obedience to Pope Pius’s bull, his Holinefs 
addrefied a letter to them, in which he exhorts them * in the Lord ftoutly 
to perfevere in the laudable work of rebellion, not doubting but God would 
grant them affiftance; and that if they thould chance to die in afferting 
the Catholic faith, and the authority of the See of Rome, it were much 
better for them, with the advantage of a glorious death, to purchafe eter- 


nal liie, than by ignominioufly living with the lofs of their fouls, fhamefully 
to obey an ungovernable w oman||.”’ 





* This intamous piece of blafphemy and impiety begins thus; “ He that 
reigneth on high, to whom all power is given, in heaven and earth, hath 
committed the one holy Catholic and Apoftolic Church, out of which there 
is no faloation, to one alone on earth, namely, to Peter, Prince of the Apof- 
tles, and to the Roman Pontiff, fucceffur of St. Peter, to be governed with 
a plenitude of power. This one he hath conftituted prince over all nations 
and all kingdoms, that he might pluck up, detiroy, diffipate, overturn, plant, 
and build.” ‘Thete haughty pretenfions are fimilar to thofe of Buonaparte. 

+ The reader will find a circumfiantial account of their treafonaile ma- 
chinations, and of thofe who fuffered, in a tract entitled “ A brief hitlori- 
cal Account of the Behaviour of the Jefuits and of their Fa@tion, for the 
firft twenty-five Years of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign.’ This was written dure 
ing her rergn; and it is to be found in Gibfon’s Colle@ion, vol, 3d, tit. xiii, 
page 144, 

t Ibid, page 166. \| Ibid. page 156, 
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As Elizabeth's government was very vigilant and a¢tive in bringing té 
condign punithment the traitors who, in conformity to the Pope's bull, has 
confpired again her perfcn or her government, the Papilis found them- 
felves ina difagreeable dilemma. Being delirous, irém seiigious motives, tb 
act in obedience to it, and yet they were deterred from doing fo, lett they 
fhould draw on themfelves the vengeance of the law, ‘Gregory XIII then 
granted them a difpeniation from a mgorous obfervance of Pius’s bull. 
‘They were permitted by it to appear obedient and refpecttul to lier, tll 
they were ftrong enough to rife in rebellion againft he:*, It is well: known, 
that the civil magifliate contnued to be fuperior to the church, and that 
the Emperor both of the Eaft and Weft would not allow the election of a 
Pope, are tOn their content, tll the clofe of the ninth century;; when in 
a dark age »f eloomy ignorance the Roman pontiffs arrogated, and finally 
iain a lupremacy oser temporal p TICES 5 which has been a fruitful 
fource of ticalonable confpiracics, infurrections, and maffacres, in many 
Luropean flates; and fhould induce tiem to with that there was no Fopery. 

This libeller afierts that “ James If was expelled by the ery of no 
Popery: all the civil wars of the revolution had for their moft fpe- 
cious “pretence the preiervation of;ao Popery.”. What a contensptible 
wretch muft he be, who would reflect.on that bright wra, the revoluuon! 
We-could not with him any greater curte, than to be fubject to the defpotic 
government which that bigetted tyrant meant to raife on the ruins of our 
conttitution ; and to accomplifh which, he, at the inftance of his confeffor, 
violated both his oath and bis word. He bad the law of Henry iV, for the 
burning of heretics, re-enacted by his Popijh Parliament in Ireland; as the 
fanguinary Queen Mary had in England. This thould induce every friend 
to civil liber ty and pure religion to “with that there was “ No Popery.” 

This tlancerer ef the Proteflant reiigion falfely alerts, that * about the 
year 1790, the Irth Catholics besan. their app ications to the Legitlature 
for a repent of the laws to their prejudice. ‘The refufal of this emancipa- 
tion, with the out cry of No Popery, has occalioned belore our own eyes a 
Jong. and bloody civil war in Ireland, diltinguiflied fur inhumanities more 
atrocious than cyen the crufade againft the Albigentfes.” In this polition 
he thews the groffeft ignorance and maligntiy. It is univertally well 
known, that, previous to the year 1782, the Irifh Pariiament could do 
ne more than regifler the edicts of a Britifly minifter; but when, in that 
year, its leyjflative powers were. reitored, it mott liberally repealed the 
bulk of the penal laws, by giving their Popifh fellow fubjects a complete 
toleration of their religion, and by putung them exactly on the fame foot- 
ing with Proteftants, as to the acquifition and transier of real and per- 
fonal property: in fhort, they obtained that year a greater degree of 
civil liberty than was enjoyed by the molt favoured fubjects of any ftate 
in Europe, thofe of England exceptedt. Thefe liberal concetlions had no 





* “ Cardinal Bellarmine fays, ‘ We do not make war againft heretics, 
when they are flronger than Use’ ” © Hereticos-non efie bello petendos, 
quando funt fortiores nobis.” ' 

+ The reader will find this fully proved in our 19th vol. pages 240, 248. 

t In the year 1792 they obtained ¢confiderabie privileges; and in the 
year 1793 they were put exactly on the fame footing with the Irith Pro- 
teftants, except .being excluded from feats in Parliament, anda few of- 
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effe&t whatfoever in conciliating them; for, on the contrary, a Popith 
banditti called the White Boys, which had continued to commit atrocities 
fince the year 1761, raifed a civil war in the fouth of Ireland in the year 
1786, the main object of which was the expulfion of the Proteftant clergy. 
They were fucceeded by another Popith banditti called the Defenders, or- 
ganized by their pries; and they continued to commit the mott horrid 
atrocities, till the erupuon of the dreadtul rebellion in 1798. “They pre- 
ceded the United Irifhmen, who were not organized till the year 17915 
and they were fo terrific in 1789, that it was found neceffury to employ 
the military againit them. ‘Their conduét in the year 1792 is thus de- 
fcribed in the Report of the Secref' Committee of the Houle of Lords, 
publifhed upon oath in 1793 :---‘¢ They are all of the Roman Catholit 
perfuafion; they aflembled mofily in the night, and forced into the houfes 
of Proteftants, and took from them their arms*. Their meafures appear 
to have been concerted and conducted with the utmoft fecrefy, anda de- 
gree of regularity and fyitem not ufual in people in fuch, mean condition; 
and as if directed by men ofa fuperior rank. Sums of money, toa confiders 
able amount, have been levied, and {till continue to be levied, upon the Roman 
Catholics in all parts of the kingdom, by fubferiptions and collections at their 
chapels, and elfewbere, fome of which levies have been made, and ftill conti- 
nue to be made, under the authority ofa printed circular letter, which-has 


‘been fent into all parts of the kingdom,a copy of which letter we ‘think it 


our duty to infert herein.” ‘This letter was figned by the Secretary of the 
Catholic Committee, at that time fitting in Dublin; and it was ftated in 
it, that the levies fo made were “ to raife a fund for def fraying the heavy 
and growing expences incurred by the General Committect.” It appears 
in the fequel of this Report, that this Committee protected the Defenders, 
and.purchafed ‘ ftands of arms and gunpowder to a. very large amount, 
much above the common confumption,” Thus it appears, that a con{pi- 
racy for a Popyh rebellion had been organized by the Defenders, under the 
protection of the Catholic Committee, long before the infliitution of the foci- 
ety of United Irifhmenft. In the Report of the Houfe of Lords, publithed 
in 1797, itis fated, that * the United Irifhmen are now, and have been 





fices in the executive governinent and the confidential departments of the 
ante. 

* Which they emplo} yed afterwards, in 1798, for the purpofe of maffa- 
cring them. So early had thet dreadful rebellion byen planned ! 

+ fhe C Catholic Committee which fat recently in Dublin, and in which 
Me Keogh made fo diftinguilhed a figure as an orator, refembled that ot 
1792, in many particulars. The fecretary of the former was Edward 
Hay, a notorious rebel in 1798; and he fent printed circular letters all 
over Ireland, to raife fub/criptions, dated the 6th of March, 1807. The 
agent of the Committee that fat in 1792, Theobald W. Tone, was hanged 
fer high treafon; and their two fecretaries, John Sweetman and RK ichard 
Mc Cormick, were tranfported. Many a¢live members of the firit, whb 
were well known to be deeply concerned in the rebeliion, took the lead im 
the laft. 

t This is a complete refutation of that falfe afertion, that the confpi- 

racy for the rebellion was formed by Protefants; and it appears, on its 
eruption, that their extirpation was its chief object, 








ae 
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for fome time prt, anxioufly enguged in uniting with them a clafs of men, 
who had formerly diflurbed the peace of this country by aéts of outrage, 
robbery, and murder, under the appellation of Defenders ; and your Com- 
mittee have reafun to apprehend, that in a certain degree they have fuc- 
ceeded.” 

This Incendiary fays, a!luding to the rebellion -2 1798, ‘ Irith Cathos 
lics have been baif hanged; half flogged to death; puthed with the pike- 
fteff indifcriminately from the bridge inte the river; fhut up in barns, and 
burnt alive in bands; and {ull the whoop of favage triumph was—No Po- 
pery.” 

It is moft certain that thofe barbdrous cruelties were inflicted by the 
Papifts on the Proteflants; and yet this writer has the bardened audacity 
to affert, that the former were the inavcent fujfercrs, and that the latter 
were their perfecutors. It is well known that the fociety of United Irth. 
men was iniftituted at the inftance of the Catholic Committee, by their agent 
Theobald W. Tone, to induce perfons of every religious perfuafion, who 
had wild and extravagant notions of reforming the Confutution, to rally 
round it; but the main object of it was, to feduce the northern Pretbyter- 
ians, by holding out to them the hopes of forming a republican govern- 
ment on the ruins of our Conftitution. Juhn Keogh, the oratur*, made 
fome mifiions to the north, in the fummer of 1792, with Theobald W. 
Tone, Richard Mc Cormick, and Samuel Neilfont, to perfuade the Pref- 
byterians to unite with the Reman Catholics. ‘The attainment of this 
obje& was purfued with unabated zeal, till the eruption of the rebellion 
in 1798, when the general war whoup was, Down with the heretics ; and an 
indifcriminate flaughter of fuch of the Protetlants as could not defend 
themfeives, or make their efcape, took place, in the counties of Meath, 
Dublin, Kiidere, Wicklow, Carlow, and Wexford. In order to deceive 
the government and the magiftrates, who would have ftationed troops in 
the difafloRed counties, had they any fufpicton of the intended mfurrec- 
tion; and the better to lull the Protettants, whom they intended to im- 
wolate, into-a fupine and fatal fecurity, the Popifh p riefts and their fucks 
pertuaded the civil magittrates to adminifter oaths of allegiance to them, 
at the altars of their refpective chapels, a thort time before the rebeiliona 
broke out; and yet thefe very prietts, and their congregations, were the 
moft active and infuriate in the mafiacre of their Protellant neighbours. 

It would exceed our circumfcribed limits to exhibit the pariculars of 
thefe fcenes of religious butchery ; but the reader will find them minutely 
and accurately deferibed m Sir Richard Mufgrave’s Iifiory of the Rebel- 
Yon of 1798. Nobody can doubt the authenticity of this work ; for 
though it has beea abuled in the grofs by fome Popiih feribblers, no per- 
fon has ever attempied to relute any one polition in it, notwithfiandmg 





* Tn two traés in Sir Richard Muigrave’s Hittery of the Rebellion, 
« the orgin of the Catholic Committee, and of the United,” ties ‘orators 
wane 7s offen mentioned, 

¢* Noilfon, one of the moft active and intelligent of the United Irifhmen, 
was tranfported in 1798, with a large batch of traitors. Naitcitur a faetis, 
tnay be applied to Mr. Keogh, 
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that #ts author* has, in various public prints and reviews, challenged any 
perfon to do fo, 

As to the particular aéts ef cruelty which this writer has ftated with fo 
much falfity and malignity, we think it necefury to enter more minutely 
into them, for the purpofe of undeceiving the Britith pubiic. In the 
county of Wexford, fuch Proteflants as efcaped the fanguinary rage of 
the multitude on the firft eruption of the rebellion, in 1798, were impn- 
foned, and afterwards aflaffinated in the moft deliberate manner. The 
gaol of Wexford was fo much crowded with Proteftant.prifoners, that the 
Popith rebels were driven to the neceffity of ufing the market houfe and 
other public buildings for their confinement. The leaders in that town, 
perceiving that they ‘mutt finally be fubdued, as a well-appointed army 
under General Lake marched towards Vinegar. Hill, refolved to maffacre 
their Proteftant prifoners: they therefore had them led, in number from 
twenty to thirty, from the gaol to the bridge, where they murdered thei, 
Every proceffion was preceded by a black flag, and the prifoners were 
furrounded by ruthlefs pikemen, as guards, who often infultingly delired 
them to blefs themfelves. They put them to death in the following man- 
ner :--- Two rebels pulhed their pikes into the breaft of each victim, and 
two into his back; and in that ftate, while writhing with torture, they 
held him fufpended till dead, and then threw him over the bridge into the 
water. In this manner they murdered ningty-feven prifoners, and would 
have put the whole of them to death, but that an alarm was [pread by a 
man who rode up to the bridge, and bade them beat to arms, as Vinegar 
Hill oe furroundedt+. Qn this there was a general cry---T'o camp! to 
camp! The rebel pikemen then difperfed in the utmott confufion, and 
the maffacre was difcantinued. The rebel pikemen, who fcoured the 
country in queft of Protetiants, confined great numbers of them ina barn 
at Scullabogue, which they converted into a prifon, and afterwards fet 
on fire, It was afterwards proved, on the trials of different rebels con- 
cerned in that atrocious aé&, that they burned one hundred and eighty- 
feven perfons in that barn, and that thirty-feven were thot in the front of 
it. Their tkeletons were regularly counted when they were interring them: 
this was dane by the orders of one Murphy, a prieft. 

They collefted great numbers of Proteflants at Ennifcorthy, which is 
at the foot of Vi inegar Hill, on which they encamped. Every morning, 
when the rebels were on parade, they maflacred from fifteen to thirty Pro- 
teftants, as an amufement to them. This was done with the folemnity of 
an execution, under a judicial fentence; and the victims were often put to 
death with the moft exquifite torture. It is remarkable, that the rebels 
who were guilty of thefe barbarous atrocitics commonly knelt down, 
croffed themfelves, and prayed, previous to their perpetration. 

As Papifts profefs fuch principles as we have deferibed, and have been 
guilty of fuch barbarous atrocities as took place in Irelaad in 1798, and 
again on the 23d of July, 1803, it cannot be a matter of furprife that ail 
the Proteftants of the Empire thould unanimoufly exclaim—No Popery. 





See his own defence of it, and this challenge held out to the public, 
in vol, xiii, page 328, of the Anti-Jacobin. 
+ General Lake was then furrounding it, 
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MISCELLANIES. 
ee 
DEFENCE OF PRIVATE CHAPELS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF TNE ANTI-JACOBIN REVEEW. 
Sir, Vicar’s Bank, Shiffnal, Salop. 

THE extenfive circulation of the Anti-Jacobin Review may be deemed 
a natronal benefit, Its honefi zeal in correcting error, deteéting fopliftry, 
unmafking hypocrify, and expoting all infidious attacks upon Government 
and Religion, have had a moft wonderful effeét, in giving a proper bias to 
the public mind. [ts unremitting vigilance and activity, and its well regu- 
lated confidence, have given it a weight which no fimi lar publication has 
ever obtained ; and every well-wiiher to bis country muft be folicitous for 
its fuecefsful continuance. When a paper of this defcription embraces and 
difemimates an idea, that opinion will be very generally received; and 
will make an impreflion, in proportion to the authority which that writ- 
ing has obtained by its juftly afcertained merits. You will therefore, | am 
confident, be at all times ready to reconfider any opinion thus propagated ; 
and upon conviction, will be prompt to rechfy error, and acknowledge 
mniftake. In your Review for January laft, among your Mifcellanies, is a 
very férious charge againft what you call the eftablitament of private cha- 
pels in the metropolis, ‘to which are imputed with a great fhew of reafon 
the increafe of diffenting meeting houfes.” 

Upon this point our fentiments are diame ‘trically oppofite; potibly my 
opinion may be wrong, but unlefs the bias of my mind very much mifleads 
me, the inference is quite the other way, and it appears to me that, upon 
further confideration, you will be induced to acknowledge * there is great 
thew of reafon to impute to thefe very efablifhments, that difie ‘nting meet- 
ing houfes have not more increafed.” Thefe chapels particularly abound in 
the parithes of Marybone, and St. George, Hanover-fquare ; and with the 
parochial churches are by no means fufficiently numerous or large enough 
to contain even the rich inhabitants, Ther are all fully occupied, and many 
of the ** ferious rich, who betray no figns of difguft,” are neceflarily. rejected, 
trom the utter impoffibility of accommodating them, unlefs the poor were 
turned from thofe feats, provided efpecially for them: were there no fuch 
places of public worhhip (for Government will never build churches equal to 
“the increafing population of thefe parifhes), how would the Sabbath day be 
obferved, and how would a proper fenfe of religion be kept alive even in the 
¥ich ? May we not venture to aflert upon your principle, that diffenting meet- 
iny-houfes would very much increafe, as people do net chufe to live entirely 
without God inthe world? Is it not then a fortunate circumflance that pri- 

vate chapels open their duors to thoie who flock to hear the word of God ? If 
they did not, rich as wel} as poor * would be driven to the conventicle,” 
- “thinking it better to engage in the duties of religion, than not at alk” 
The next object of complaint who will not unite in? ‘the rich are receiv- 
‘ed, the poor are excluded.” ‘”Tis true, "tis pity!” Well does it deferve 
attention; and every honeft con{cientious man will lament the evil, will 
cordially unite in his endeavours to-correct it. But leok to your parith 
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ehurthes: who there occupy your pews in the aifles, and in-the galleries; 
who there are confulted, as to eafe and convenience? The rich, and the 
rich only! Inthe metropolis, the middling clafs is utterly excluded. Re- 
pair to the parifh church to which my chapel is attached, view the feats, 
and fay by whom are they engaged? By the rich.! [tis immaterial whethet 
they do pay for thefe feats: all the pews are in pofleflion of thofe whd 
can afford to pay: the poor and the middling clafs of fociety are excluded ; 
and this excluflon is not peculiar to chapels of private eft. ei iment, 

There does not exift a more worthy patith prieft, more zealous in the dif- 
charge of his high calling, than the rector of St. George ; bis ftrenuows exe 
ertions on the behalfof 5 poor parifhioners are withm my knowledge; he has 
endeavoured to promote the accommodation of the poor; ard yet how many 
are every Sunday prevented from hearing him explain to them their duty, 
and direct their prayers to God! Is it not fo at the parith church of St 
James ; and can even the unaffected piety of Mr. Andrews, with all his coms 
mendable zeal, entirely correct thisevil? Lt ts the fame in country and in 
towns, and at this very moment my attention is bufily employed in fuliciting 
affifiance from my arch-deacon to remedy this evil in my parith church, 
As far as in my power this accommodation fias been provided in my chapel 
in town; and it caufes me great regret, that it fhould not be altoge ‘ther obvi- 
ated.—The following remark ts fo unlike your wonted liberality, fo ineon- 
fiient with the eftablithed character of the Anti-Jacobin Review for candour, 
that furely you will altogether retract it, or at leafl fo qualify it, as to afford 
fome alleviation to the pain it has inflicted upon many confcientious 
minifters, engaged in the duties of thefe chapels. “* It is an horrid fubje& 
for fpeculation. If the minifter engages in it himfelf, he too commonly 
accommodates his doétrines to his audience; feeking to pleafe rather than 
to infiruct; his motives are apt to be fufpected, a and very little utility ean 
be expected from inis miniftry. If, onthe other band, he be merely engaged 
by the proprietor, he is commonly fought out, not for flerling quatifications, 
fo much as for popular manners and an airy elocution: as is fufficiently 
proved by the vapid characters which commonly occupy fuch fituations,” 

The hterary charaéters and the diftinguifhed abilities of many who do 

occupy fuch fituations, is the belt anfwer to the, Saiter part of this accufits 
tion; but it is fo trifling, fo light, when compared with the heavier part of 
the charge, as not to merit any coniideration. 

The manner in which you have adopted thefe expreflions have made 
them your own; and therefore this addrefs is properly made to you, whofe 

character is known; rather than to the author, who with hag geal, has 
forne little prejudice, to fay no worfe! Let me ‘then ferioully, Sir, appeal 
to your cool difpaffionate judg gment! Is fo fevere a figma, fo cruel an acs 
cufation, compatible with manly candour and Chriftia an charity? Are you 
acquainted with the men you thus ftigmatize? Have you enquired into the 
character of the clergymen who officiate in thefe places, whom you load 
with fuch unmerited, fuch indifcriminate obleqny? For fourteen years I 
have been proprietor, and one of the officiating miniflers, in St. Mary’s 
Chapel, Park-ftreet,Grofvenor-{quare; and can reflect with honeft prideand 
fatisiaction upon the difcharge of my dutyas far as my powers wouldallow, 
faithiully and confcientioufly ; an d can take upon myfelf to anf{wer fur th is 
character of the gentlemen, who, during that period, Have favoured me with 
their regular affiftance. Any culogy of mine is fuperfluous ; they are knows 
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and approved, ft is miy boaft to confider my th apel, as a chapel of eafe 
to the mother church, fubje é to parochial! and pifeopal jurifdidiion ; and 
the friendthip and co-operation of my ReGor afford tie the higheft fatif- 
faction. Prayers are read twice in the week, all fettivals and faints days ob- 
ferved : without any oftentation, or any thing like trick, divine fervice is 
decently and devoutly performed twice every Sabbath day : the facrament 
is duly and conftantly adminiftered ; and a mixed congregation of rich and 
poor aflembled, as much as in any parith church, it not in the kingdom, 
at leaft in the metropolis. And can this eftablithment, or fuch like, oc- 
cafior an increafe of Gifenting meeting-houfes? Surely, furely, no!— 
On Good Friday and Eafter-day latt, with the affifance of my colle: igties 
at early and noon fervice the facrament was adminifiered to GOO perfons 
at leaft, fermons preached to very numerous congregations, with prayers 
both morning and evening ; not ** with doctrines “fathioned to the varying 
hour,” but to the beft of our ability, “ with fobernefs and truth’ "x-fulicite 
ous to difcharge the folemn trutt repofed in us; and confidering ourfelves 
as ae soe for our conduét to that Mafter in whole fervice we were en- 
gaged. ‘T'o “* infiruct, not to pieaje,” was the object—though if pleafure 
and infiruction be united, the former wil! not be le{s acceptable: nor will 
fuch an union caufe an “ increafe of difieuting meeting-houfes.” Many 
clergymen whom it is a pleafure to know, are engaged in fimilar duties, 
with fimilar difpofitions ! The experience of your paf& conduct induces me 
to hope, that you will not include fuch men in your cenfures; but will feel 
that you have not exercifed your ufual difcretion, in your confideration of 
thefe points. There are perfons of improper conduct in every fituation 
of life: furely the good mutt preponderate : indifcriminate cenfure mufi be 
wrong ; indeed it is my firm opinion the righteous are many, the evil few, 
It is, even in your view of fpeculation (and on this you furely lay too 
much ftrefs), it is the intereft of thofe few, to condué thefe eftablifhments 
with the utmofi propriety and decorum: the congregations attending thefe 
chapels of which you particularly complain (I fpeak from experience) are 
perfons of unaffected piety, of nice difcernment, and refined underftanding ; 
perfons who would indeed be difgufted, if they found the minifiers re mifs 
in their duty ; or feeking to pleafe their hearers, rather than duly and pro- 
perly expounding the dottrines of the Gofpel, and the fundamental truths 
of Chriftianity. 

Thefe reprefentations had fuch weight with Sir William Scott (no one 
can doubt his inteileétual difcernment), that in his refidence bill, fo far 
from difapproving thefe eftablifhments, or loading the clergymen who offi- 
ciated in them with reproach ; Sir William thought, they merited the pro- 
tection of the legiflature, and inferted a particular claufe in their favour. 

You will givethefe hints duc confideration, and will, beyondall doubt, make 
allowance for the feelings of thofe who find the nel ves hurt by your reflec- 
tions, and who have made ita point of confcience to conduct thefe chapels 
with due regard to the intercits of religion, and with pruper attention to the 
important dutics commitied to their charge, It has been my endeavour te 
fay nothing offenfive in this addrefs; if any thing appearing warm has 
efcaped me, you will impute it to earneftnefs, not to intemperance; and 

will believe me to be your conflant reader and great admirer, 

April 23d, 1807. N. Hine. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN, 
Sir, 

The inclofed lines were put into my hands yefterday. by a friend of 
Mr, Stevenfon’s: they breathe fo pure and fervent a firain of filial affec- 
tion, and fpeak fo feelingly from the heart to the heart, that, although I 
have not the pleafure of knowing the author, I am anxious they fhould be 
univerfally read; and 1 know of no medium through which they can be 
oflered to the public, that will fo effectually accomplith that end, as 
your invaluable Review ; in which if you will have the goodnets to infert 
them, you will oblige 

A Constant READER. 


On the SEVENTY-EIGHTH BIRTH-DAY of MRS. STEPHENSON, 
BY HER SON, THE REV. JUSHUA STEPHENSON, 1800, 
A New Song on an Old Subje?. 

THIS morning, ere yet I arofe from my bed, 

Your Birth-day, dear mother, came into my head; 
With an heart tull of pleafure 1 welcom’d the date 
That marks your arrival at feventy-eight. 

Then reflecting how few, either women or men, 
E’er attain to the.limits of three feore and ten, 

[ ador’d the Alinighty, whofe goodnefs, fo great, 
t{ad preferv’d your exiftence to feventy-eight! 

But when I confider’d the years that are fled, 

And of thofe you lov’d living! how many are dead! 
Surely vain, I exclaim’d, is the mortal eltate ; 

And I pitied the forrows of leventy-eight! 


Stull, to thofe who fo number the days that vats o’er, 
As of virtue and wifdom to lay up a ftore, 

Whofe withes are humble, whofe thoughts are fedate, 
Some comforts remain e’en at feven ty-eight ! 


Yes 5 they who have early accomplifli’d the mind, 
hen in fickly old age many comforts may find ; 
_And fuch ts ‘the cafe, I exultingly fay’t, 

Of my excellent mother of feventy-erght. 

Her patience and piety, goodnefs and fenle, 

W Il live in remembrance many years hence 

Her praifes tuo highly I never can rate, 

Nor account half her merit3 at feventy-cight, 


Her tender regard, her attention and care, 

I have felt ire a chet 1, but want words to declare; 
Ol! let me then pay, ere it yet be too !ate, 

Due homage to her, and to feventy-eight, 

Contented I'd live in the loweft degree 

To fee her from care and anxiety irce ; 

And while fome court the rich, others fl.tur the great, 
1 bow to my mother of feventy-eight ! 








220 Mifcellanies. 
Might I live to. behold her an hundred. years older, 
In the aris of affetion I fill would enfold her ; 


No diftance of time would my ardor abate ; 
I’m fo fond of my mother of feventy-eight. 


And now I have only to fing and to fay, 

** May yon fee many happy returns of this day ; 
And, another year gone, may the office be mine 
To hail your arrival at feventy-nine.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR Corre/pondents are informed that we have been, reluautly, com- 
polled to poftpone their communications till the next month. 

Amicis may reft perfectly affured of the moft tigid obfervance, on out 
part, of the injunctions enforced in his Note. 

The hints of Anonymous thall be ftri@ly attended to. 


To our Readers. 

Various articles of Criticifm had been prepared fer the prefent Num: 
bet; but the unavoidable length of fome of thofe which are inferted, on 
fubjects immediately corinected with the important quefliciis which occupy 
the public attention at the prefent moment, preveited their appearance. 
And, indeed, every thing elfe muft give way to fuch difcuffions, at a time 
when the moft flagrant attempts are made to miflead the public mind re- 
fpefting the principles of the Revolution, and to reprefent the very men 
who have violated thefe principles, pafs for the moft &renuous fupporters 
of them. 
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Errata in our lat Appendix. 
Page 472, line 7 from the bottom, for ‘* meafures’”’ read refources, 
erceseeseeeey Line 2 from the bottom, for ‘* guardian” read guondam. 
evecee 480, line 35, for ** of’ read and. 
eseeee 483, line 17, for ‘* fermented”’ read fomented. 
scccsceveesey Jine 31; for ‘* contrived’’ read /aboured. 
eveese 485, line 11 from the bottom, for ‘* three”’ read tho/e. 
ssseee 486, line 15, dele the comma after ‘* not,’’ and put it after ** dared.” 
eresessereeey Line 6 from the bottom, fot ‘* idiotry” read idtotcy. 
evoeee ix Of the Hifforical Sketch, line 10, for ** In’ read To. 


Errata in our lafi Number. 
Page 67, line 2 from the bottom, for ‘* Lordly Courtney” read Lord by Courte/y- 
essere 94, line 37, for ** not” read fuck. 
essere 95, line 4, for ‘* thefe”’ read there. 
eccesceseeeey Lime 6, for ** did believe” read did not believe. 
ecccseccoseey Line 21, for ** a really’’ read another. 
cvcccscoveres Lime 22, for ** as’’ read on. 





